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yet costs less for the new equipment ? 


The patron will appreciate the more con- 
venient service, willingly pay the higher rate 
and the added plant cost for the new equip- 
ment will be less than if a standard magneto 
instrument were used. 


The higher rate pays more profit propor- 
tionately than is obtained from the regular 
magneto telephone. 
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Telephone com- N ne knows 
ranies—in fac, at “SPEAKING OF THE WEATHER;:” tow much that 
nceerns operating warning is worth, 
a lines—have U. S. POLICY ON COMMUNICATION of course, but if it 


suffered considerable 
loss from the unusually severe electrical 
storms and accompanying heavy rains and 
winds that have visited many parts of the 
country this summer. The Middle States, 
particularly, have experienced weather 
conditions that were almost as damaging 
to communication lines as the snow and 
sleet storms of the winter season. 

In casting about for an explanation for 
succession of thunder 


Middle West 


blamed the radio, on the assumption that 


the remarkable 
storms in the some have 
the greatly increased number of sound 
waves hurled through the ether, and their 
velocity, might have caused a commotion 
in the upper regions that punctured the 
clouds and demoralized atmospheric con- 
ditions generally. 

The Chicago weather bureau, which has 
been in the center of the storm area, how- 
ever, doesn’t take much stock in this the- 
of the 


bureau, laughs at the notion that radio 


ory. Professor Cox, in charge 
stirred up the storms, and he is probably 
right, for the big, blue sky is too much 
territory for even all the broadcasting sta- 
tions to affect. 

When it comes to the weather, the safe 
way to account for things is to say, “It 
just happened.” 

* * * * 

On that basis the weather hazards of 
Public service concerns—and_ particularly 
telephone companies—are rightfully taken 
into consideration by regulatory authori- 


ties in fixing their rates and allowing them 
reserves to cover unavoidable losses. 

The science of weather forecasting has 
not yet reached the point where the ex- 
perts can accurately foretell the weather 
So the 
only thing to do is to “wait and take it,” 


next year, or even next month. 


meanwhile providing a sufficient reserve to 
take care of such emergencies and keep 
the service going. 

Progressive and fair-minded rate com- 
missions will see that service companies 
are properly protected in this direction. 


x* * * * 


Fortunately man is constantly digging 


for more knowledge, and the scientific 
discussion of 1924’s unusual weather con- 
ditions has stimulated efforts to develop 
long-range forecasting. 

The records show that 1816 was known 
as “the year without a summer,” when it 
was so abnormally cold that no crops 
were raised in the North, the South even 
had a meager harvest, frost and snow ap- 
peared every month of spring, summer 
and fall in the area north of Virginia and 
Kentucky, and ice a half inch thick was 
formed in Eastern states on the Fourth 
of July. 

A writer in the Scientific American says 
similar conditions point to a very cold 
year in 1925, and that 1926-1927 will like- 
ly bring seasons so cold that, as in 1816, 
will be “summerless with 


they years,” 


plenty of stormy weather. 


induces regu lating 
commissions, to be a little more liberal to 
service companies on the question of 
weather hazards, it will help some. 
* * * * 

The principle that the United States is 
opposed to government ownership or man- 
agement of communication systems was 
demonstrated in a significant fashion re- 
cently. Last month in Mexico City the 
first Inter-American Conference on Elec- 
trical Communications was concluded after 
being in session nearly two months. Repre- 
sentatives of all the governments of North, 
South and Central America were present. 

This conference passed “conventions”— 
meaning agreements—controlling cables, 
telegraphs and radio, but the United States 
delegates would not sign as parties to the 
transaction on the ground that this country 
would not submit to which 


any treaty 


would place its communication systems, 
and the industries back of them, under 
government ownership or control. 

Allan H. Babcock, Ambassador to Mex- 
White 


were the delegates from the United States 


ico Warren and _ Representative 
After making his report to the State De- 
partment, Mr. Babcock, speaking unofficial- 
ly in a Washington interview, made it 
plain that this country does not intend to 
place its communication systems under the 
jurisdiction of any other nation. 
* * + ” 
For that reason the United States dele- 


gates felt that they could not participate 
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in the Inter-American sessions, much less 
sign the agreements, which contemplate the 
establishment of a permanent union for 
the purpose of promoting government 
ownership of communication facilities— 
telephone, telegraph and radio—and for 
the regulation of inter-American com- 
munications in a manner that interferes 
with the rights of management inherent 
in the private ownership of such facilities 
in the United States. 

“While recognizing the right of each 
government to determine its own policy 
with regard to the ownership and opera- 
tion of its electrical communications,” said 
Mr. Babcock, “the United States advocates 
the principle of private ownership and 
management, subject to just and reason- 
This is the 
basis upon which the comprehensive com- 
munication systems of the United States 


able government supervision. 


have been developed.” 
*x* * * * 

The attitude of the United States gov- 
ernment is that it desires to cooperate in 
a program which will improve com- 
munication service and unite the peoples 
of the Western hemisphere, creating 
friendly relations among the nations, but 
that it could not agree to a plan based on 
principles contrary to the national policies 


of the United States and one which sub- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 
vember 12 and 13. 








stitutes government ownership and opera- 
tion for private ownership and operation 
“through which its 
munication services have been developed.” 


unparalleled - com- 


The Mexico City conference was remind- 
ed that in the United States measures 
adopted for the protection of the public 
interests conform to the principle that 
governmental supervision of private enter- 
prises must be general in character, and 
must not deny unduly, or interfere with, 
the rights of management inherent in the 
ownership of property. 

The belief was emphasized, also, that 
inter-American electrical communications 
can best be extended and improved by en- 
couraging private initiative and the invest- 
ment of private capital in that field. 

* *k k * 

Another point stressed in this connec- 
tion by the United States delegates, is that 
capital invested in electrical communica- 
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tion systems should be adequately protect- 
ed, and the owners should not be deprived 
of their property without just compen- 
sation. 

international 
communication will be held at Rio de 


The next conference on 
Janeiro next year. Meantime, when Secre- 
tary Hughes returns from Europe, it is 
expected the State Department will make 
an official announcement of the United 
State’s position on this important question. 


kk * ok 


“Who owns the utilities?” asks a writer 
in the Investors’ News. He then proceeds 
to answer the question by saying: 

“It’s the man who waters his own lawn 
in the summer and shovels the snow from 
the sidewalk in front of his home in the 
winter that owns the large part of the 
nation’s public service companies. 

It is this army of millions of thrifty 
people which provides the capital that en- 
ables the telephone, gas, electric light and 
power and street railway institutions to 
keep abreast of the expansion demands of 
an ever-increasing population.” 

In other words, generally speaking, it is 
the people that own the utilities that serve 
them. There is a thought in the para- 
graph quoted that locally-owned telephone 
companies could with profit pass on to 


the editors of their local newspapers. 


The “Spirit of Wanderlust” and the Job 


In This Article, Which Was Awarded Second Prize in the General Division, 


P99 


‘““Telephony’s 


Article Contest, Is Presented an Interesting Analysis of 


the ‘‘Pros and Cons”’ Regarding Changing Jobs by Officers and Employes 


By E. L. Gaines, 


Traffic Superintendent, The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


As the first warm breath of spring is 
gently wafted on the southland breezes 
and Nature awakens from her long win- 
ter’s sleep, the spirit of wanderlust comes 
in all her alluring subtleness, silently, 
stealthily, persuasively, to every living 
thing. 

The migratory birds begin their long 
flight northward, seeking new feeding 
grounds and new nesting places where 
they may live in unmolested happiness with 
their mates; the wild creatures of the 
forest leave their winter habitations and 
find new quarters for the summer where 
food is more plentiful and life more pleas- 
ant. And man, that civilized animal who 
obeys reason rather than instinct, fettered 
by chains of necessity to the one little 
corner of the world he calls his home, 
begins again his age-old battle with that 


spirit whose call to new surroundings is 
so pleasant to obey. 

The poet calls it the “Spirit of Wander- 
lust” and sings praises of its alluring en- 
chantment; the historian says it is the 
spirit of adventure and enterprise and 
lauds the one who goes forth to conquer; 
but modern business calls it the spirit of 
the quitter—the spirit of the man who 
gives up too easily, the man who seeks 
new environment rather than overcome 
obstacles in the old. And to a limited ex- 
tent, at least, business is right. 

There is much of beauty for the poet 
to tell, and the historian does not write 
without a basis of fact, but how about 
the verdict of business—that short little 
ugly word, “quitter”? Is it true that the 
man with a roving disposition is a quitter 
—in the slang sense of the word? Is it 


true that he is unstable and cannot be de- 
pended upon? Is it true that the real 
basis for his wanderings is a_ yellow 
streak; a weakness that indicates a lack 
of stamina, a lack of backbone sufficient 
to stick to a thing until he wins? 

Any man has the right to quit his job 
when he pleases. He has the right to 
seek and find work elsewhere if he can. 
Our constitution gives each of us the right 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” so long as we obey the laws of the 
land. Legally, a man may stop work at 
any time he desires, unless he is employed 
under a contract, and this is seldom the 
case. He is a free moral agent and as 
such may do just about as he pleases in 
everything so long as he does no harm to 
himself or anyone else. 

But here is where we begin to arrive at 
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dificulties. In the majority of cases 
when a man changes jobs, he injures him- 
self and brings harm to others. Of course, 
this does not refer to promotions within 
the ranks of an organization, but to 
changes from one company or concern to 
another, or from one trade or following 
to a new vocation. 


In making a change a man usually takes 
a financial loss, although he may receive 
slightly higher wages in the new place. 
In his new job he must wait longer for a 
raise in pay on account of being a new 
employe. There is often a considerable 
cost of changing, such as moving cost, 
which requires a long period of time to 
overcome. Even though the fare and 
freight be paid by the employer, the inci- 
dentals, the little losses, accumulate until 
the old sayings, “three moves are as bad 
as a fire,” and “the rolling stone gathers 
no moss,” are proven true. 

Then in the new position he must work 
among strangers. Even though he may 
have acquaintances among his co-workers 
in the new location, he does not really 
know them until he has worked side by 
side with them for a while. That is the 
best way to learn to know anyone. Every- 
thing about the new job is strange and un- 
familiar, although the work itself may 
be what he has been accustomed to. 

It takes a long time to “get onto the 
ropes” and feel at home, and until he 
learns all the ins and outs of his new job 
and becomes thoroughly familiar with it, 
he is a liability to his new employer and a 
hazard to his new co-workers. In many 
industrial plants the green hand is such 
a nuisance that his advent is dreaded by 
the other workers who sometimes make 
the job so unpleasant for the newcomer 
that he again moves on in search of more 
pleasant surroundings. 

If he happens to have a family, they 
suffer more by the changes than he does. 
Countless friendships must be ruthlessly 
broken and old ties severed that are sel- 
dom renewed. If the moving becomes a 
habit, as it seems to in some cases, the 
family may become hardened to their fate 
and, accepting the inevitable, cease trying 
to make friends, and live to themselves: 
or they may become careless and select 
the wrong associates. 

As soon as the wanderer becomes 
familiar with the new position, he begins 
to tind its drawbacks—for it will have 
them just the same as the old job had 
them. 

It may be well to say right here that 
there never was a worthwhile job without 
its drawbacks. The more worthwhile the 
work, the more serious will be its faults. 
When a man gets well enough acquainted 
with his new job to be of some value to 
his employer, he is also well enough ac- 
quainted with it to know that it is not the 
Path of roses it seemed to be when he 
Started work. 
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“Most Shiftless Employes,’’ Says Mr. 
Gaines, ‘‘Are Shiftless Because They 
Don’t Know Any Better. Learn the 
Lesson of the ‘Home Guard.’ ”’ 


He may see only roses at first but will 
find the thorns later on. Then he is dis- 
appointed and dissatisfied and thinks he 
has not had a square deal. He may even 
be able to see the good points of the old 
job he left but he won’t admit his mis- 
take in leaving it. He is usually talking 








“Once a telephone man, always a tele- 
phone man” is quite a common saying 
in the telephone industry. And the 
statement is true to a surprisingly large 
degree, for there is something about 
telephone work that gets hold of a man 
or woman so that no other kind of work 
looks quite so attractive. 

But despite that fact, we all have 
times when we feel that other work or 
other locations would make us happier; 
and that’s what we are all striving for in 
this life—happiness. Employes and ex- 
ecutives are all faced with this problem 
of unrest, so this article by Earl L. 
Gaines will appeal to many of our 
readers. 

In his many years of experience in 
the telephone business, starting as 
troubleman with the Danville Mutual 
Telephone Co., Danville, Iowa, in 1904, 
and serving as wire chief, manager, en- 
gineer, college instructor and for the 
past six years as traffic superintendent 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., Mr. Gaines has 
had exceptional opportunity to study 
and analyze this problem—the problem 
of unrest. Being unusually “human” 
himself, he, it might be said, has been 
attacked by the germ of unrest,—and 
therefore, he understandingly writes of 
the “Spirit of Wanderlust” and the job. 
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about how much better they did this and 
that thing where he used to work, and the 
other workers wonder why he ever quit 
such a good job. Their natural supposi- 
tion is that he did not leave entirely of 
his own accord. 

Why did he quit? Why do employes 
quit their jobs? The word “employe” 
means anyone from the highest paid 
executive of the big corporation to the 
day laborer with his pick and shovel. The 
executive “resigns to accept a better posi- 
tion with larger responsibilities”; the 
laborer “quits to get more money and less 
work.” Both mean the same thing. 

Usually the executive has failed to ap- 
ply himself whole-heartedly to his work 
and as a result situations have developed 
with which he has not been big enough 
to cope. The workman simply got mad 
at the boss and said, “Give me my money.” 
He “won’t let any one run over him.” The 
real reason they quit their jobs was “wan- 
derlust” ; 
wish. 


call it by any other name you 
Wanderlust got hold of them, and 
all the excuses they could conjure up were 
used instead of reasons in determining 
their action, and the excuses are legion. 


Perhaps one of the most overworked 
excuses is that there was no opportunity 
in the old job. Opportunity is not in any 
job and never will be. Opportunity is in 
you, yourself, and nowhere else. Oppor- 
tunity is not a thing handed us by others; 
it is created within ourselves. After we 
have made opportunity for ourselves, some 
one will be waiting to help us take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity which we 
have created, but it must first come from 
within. 

Opportunity comes only through service. 
The better we serve, the greater will be 
that opportunity, and that service must be 
heart service as well as hand service. 
Remember that it is easier to fool yourself 
than to fool the boss. Many a man has 
thought he was “getting by” when he was 
getting out. 

If you know more than the boss, you 
have within yourself the possibility of one 
of the greatest of opportunities. Make 
yourself indispensable to him. Gain his 
good will and confidence by helping him 
in every possible way. Codperate with 
him by codperating with other employes 
Help make them contented and satisfied 
with their work. It’s one of the hardest 
things in the world to do and one of the 
most worthwhile and is tne one thing the 
boss will appreciate most. 

Above all else, be loyal to the boss and 
the company you work for and be sincere 
in that loyalty. If you can’t be loyal, get 
out before you are pushed out. Find 
some one you can be loyal to and work 
for them. In this case a change is justifi- 
able. “Don’t bite the hand that feeds you.” 
It may be that the boss has wanted to 
promote you to a position of greater re- 
sponsibility, but he has heard of disloyal 
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remarks you have made and he is afraid 
to give you a chance. 

Study yourself from the boss’s view- 
point. Perhaps, after all, you have faults 
that appear big to him although you hadn’t 
thought much about them yourself. Don’t 
be too critical of the mistakes of your 
superiors and if things don’t “break” for 
you as soon as you think they should, 
don’t become discouraged or cynical. Bet- 
ter look yourself over again. 

But how about the other excuses? 
Perhaps, the second best or most used 
excuse is that we didn’t like the boss. He 
was too harsh, grouchy, exacting, unrea- 
sonable, unappreciative, hard to please, ill- 
tempered, critical, insolent, ignorant, ego- 
tistical, erratic—and so on. And, perhaps, 
it was true. 

Bosses are all that way to a greater or 
lesser degree simply because they are 
human beings, even as you and I. Cer- 
tainly the boss has his faults, and he has 
his good points, too—and your next boss 
will have just as many faults and be just 
as hard to please, so why move on? 

One of the most common complaints 
about bosses is that they are too exacting 
and too critical, but no employe with 
any pride or ambition wants to work for 
an “easy mark.” You must have criticism, 
and you must be exact with your work, 
if you expect to make any progress. The 
only way you can make progress is by 
self-improvement. 

If it is natural for you to dislike those 
whom you must serve, you should try 
doubly hard to overlook their shortcom- 
ings. Remember that the boss’s criticisms 
are not personal. If he is a man of vision, 
he sees what you are doing, not you, and 
what it means to the company—and the 
criticism is of the work done—not of you. 
You are a part of the company machine 
that he must keep running smoothly. 


In checking over several hundred em- 
ployment records of the employes of a 
large concern, it was recently found that 
one-third of the reasons given for leaving 
their former employers were, “didn’t like 
the work.” In checking over the losses 
from the list of employes, they were 
found to be greatest among this same 
class. 

This is certainly a very natural reason 
but in some cases might be more accu- 
rately stated—“don’t like to work.”” No one 
likes drudgery, and all work is drudgery 
unless we take a vital interest in it. If 
you are unable to become interested in the 
work you are doing, then you should find 
work that you can take an interest in. 
You owe it to yourself to do so. But we 
must work nevertheless—and since we 
must work, why not stick to some one 
place, until, through merited advance- 
ment, our work is made less irksome? 

The excuses for leaving the old job are 
so many that they must be left for the 
reader to think of if he so desires. He 
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will be able to think of hundreds of them. 
However, we often find the worker leav- 
ing for no apparent reason or excuse other 
than that he simply wanted a change. He 
has migrated so often that when Wander- 
lust calls, he answers without excuse, rea- 
son or protest. 

It seems to be natural for all of us to 
see the good points in the other fellow’s 
job and not in our own. It is said the 
grass always looks greener in distant 
fields, and cattle and horses are continually 
trying to reach through or break down 
their fences to obtain it. 

Possession of a thing seems to decrease 
its value to us, and after we have worked 








No Situation Is Insurmountable. 


Providence, nature, or, if you prefer, 
the brain of man appears to be capable 
of evolving orderly progress in the de- 
velopment of the world. 

Something comes along which causes 
people to proclaim nervously that a 
deadlock, an impasse, confronts man- 
kind. 

But, as sure as the sun rises, some- 
thing else com<s along to meet and 
overcome the situation.—B. C. Forbes. 








hard to get a good position, we seem to 
forget how badly we wanted it and make 
no effort to hold what we have gained. 
A golf player traveling through one of 
the New Eng'tand states saw a beautiful 
golf course just across the river from the 
road where he was driving. The course 
appeared so well-kept and seemed to have 
such perfect greens that he envied the 
players who had the opportunity of play- 
ing on it each day. It so happened that 
a few days later he played on those very 
links and found them to be the roughest 
and most poorly-kept he had ever been on. 
Distance lends enchantment that must 


be discounted. The road you are traveling 


may be rough, but viewed from a distance 
the bumps can’t be seen. 

After all, isn’t the verdict of business 
pretty nearly right when it says, “Wan- 
derlust is the spirit of the quitter?” All 
of the excuses mentioned or that we may 
think of are only the obstacles in the path- 
way of success that we must overcome 
if we are to succeed in life. They are 
not pleasant things to bear—especially if 
we let our minds dwell on them instead 
of our work, instead of upon the object 
we have in view, the goal we are striving 
for. If we keep this in mind we will 
scarcely notice the little slaps and jolts 
we get each day as we forge ahead. 

Some one has said we should never 
change jobs until we encountered some 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of fur- 
ther progress. He also said the insur- 
mountable obstacle might be insurmount- 
able only because of our own inability 
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to climb. If you think you have reached 


’ that insurmountable obstacle in your pres- 


ent position, wouldn’t it be well to look 
yourself over again? Or are you going 
to show a yellow streak? 

In buying a new automobile or type- 
writer, or most anything else, the primary 
considerations are: What kind of service 
will it give, and how long will it last? In 
hiring employes the same considerations 
apply. How do you measure up to these 
requirements? You may render good 
service while you last, but how about your 
staying qualities? The average employer's 
largest and most expensive junk heap is 
his file of former employes. 

Most employers would rather have a 
worker who is not brilliant but who can 
be depended upon to be on the job day 
after day, and year after year, than to 
have in his employ a genius who may be 
on the job tomorrow. 

It would be impossible for many of our 
great commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions to exist without the “home guard”— 
the faithful employe who renders good 
service, stays on the job and grows up 
with the business. Invariably such em- 
ployes save money and accumulate con- 
siderable property. 

We sometimes hear people say they have 
no desire to save and that they would 
rather spend their money as they earn it 
and get as much enjoyment out of life as 
possible. Perhaps they have no one to 
care for. If all were like them, our civili- 
zation would soon collapse, for not only 
our future prosperity as a nation but the 
very existence of our government itself 
depends upon the wealth of the individual, 
and property is only accumulated savings. 
The wanderer usually pays little or no 
taxes but enjoys the full benefits of the 
taxes paid by the “home guard.” The man 
who does not save injures himself and 
places a heavier burden on others. 

Wanderlust has brought about a condi- 
tion in American business and industry 
since the World War which has caused 
grave concern among employers. The rate 
of labor turnover has been higher than 
ever known before. Work has been plenti- 
ful and workers few, and the irrespons- 
ible employe has shifted from one posi- 
tion to another without care or thought 
for the cost or inconvenience to his em- 
ployers; moving from one position to 
another in his restlessness, and becoming 
more restless all the while. 


The cost of training new employes has 


mounted higher and higher, averaging 
about 10 per cent of the total wage cost. 
Taking into consideration the decreased 
efficiency of the employe, this means that 
employes generally would receive 10 per 
cent higher wages if they would scttle 
down. 

For the employer the situation has }een 
serious indeed, and he has exerted tre- 
mendous efforts to make his employes con- 
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tented and stay on the job. The result 
of many of these efforts has been to de- 
crease the employes’ efficiency. The em- 
ploye should not be pampered. He doesn’t 
want to be. Working conditions should 
be as pleasant as is -reasonably possible, 
but we must not forget that work itself 
js not pleasant unless the worker is inter- 
ested in it. 

To get down to the root of the matter, 
the only thing that will hold the employe 
on the job is his own desire to stay. Every 
effort should be directed towards edu- 
cating the employe as to his own possi- 
bilities if he will only make the necessary 
effort. The disadvantages of continually 
shifting and drifting should be carefully 
explained to him. Most shiftless em- 
ployes are shiftless because they don’t 
know any better. Educational work along 
this line will do wonders and is the one 
permanent cure for wanderlust. 

It is a surprising fact that many men 
of education and brain have not learned 
When 
Nature sets out to accomplish anything 
worthwhile, she usually takes a long time 
to do it in—and she does it well. 

A great oak tree is big and great only 
because it has taken deep root in one spot 
and even the fiercest tempest can’t tear it 


the lesson of “the home guard.” 


loose. If a young tree is transplanted 
each year, it soon becomes stunted and 
dwarfed. It never gets a chance to take 
deep root and never amounts to very 
much. 

We are much like trees, and if we ruth- 
lessly uproot ourselves every time a little 
storm comes along, and seek some more 
sheltered spot where we think life will be 
more pleasant, we will never have the 
strength or stamina to grow up and be 
of real service to our fellowmen. Can’t 
each one of us learn this great lesson from 
Nature—and then help the other fellow 
by passing it on to him? 


Workers and Friends of Peninsular 


Company, Florida, Have Picnic. 

With about 700 persons attending, being 
officers, employes and guests, the ninth 
annual picnic and get-together party of the 
Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fila., 
was held July 23, at Anna Maria beach, 
near Bradentown, Fla. 

More than 400 journeyed from Tampa 
on the steamship Favorite. This party, 
headed by President W. G. Brorein, con- 
sisted of officers and employes of the 
Tampa, the St. Petersburg and other ex- 
changes. Others came by automobile from 
inland points and from Bradentown and 
Sarasota, so that every one of the 15 
exchanges of the company was repre- 
sented, 

The big throng was served with a shore 
dinner in the pavilion that had been se- 
cured for a dining hall. Manager W. U. 
Lathrop of the Manatee River exchange, 
Bradentown, was the host for the day. as 
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was the case last year and superintended 
providing for the great meal and its serv- 
ing. Clam chowder was one of the main 
dishes and it was superb. There was 
abundance for all and great freezers of 
ice cream were served later in the after- 
noon after the crowd had come out from 
bathing. 

A short program of speaking was held 
in the pavilion. Manager (“Uncle Billy”) 
Lathrop, acting as master of ceremonies, 
introduced as speakers Paul Gilmore, who 
spoke in the place of Mayor W. M. Davis 
of Anna Maria; Whitney Curry, mayor 
of Bradentown; W. A. Manning of Bra- 
dentown, secretary of the Manatee County 
Publicity Department, and President 
Brorein. 

In his President Brorein 
brought out that the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. now is the largest Independent 
telephone organization in the United 
States as well as one of the most success- 


address 


ful from a financial standpoint. This has 
been- made possible, said Mr. Brorein, by 
the attitude of the employes toward the 
company, giving faithful service and work- 
ing always for the upbuilding of the 
service. 

He said the plan of the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. always has been to have its em- 
ployes “work with rather than for the 
company.” That is the true meaning of 
cooperative effort. 

The past year has witnessed the great- 
est growth the Peninsular company has 
experienced in any 12 months. Even the 
attendance at the picnic was nearly 50 per 
cent greater than a year ago, when the 
picnic was held at the same place. “This 
year,” said Mr. Brorein, “our company is 
spending a third of a million dollars more 
in this state than is the great Bell com- 
pany.” 


“A Splendid Piece of Work”—Na- 
tional Association’s Toll Rules. 


“As a whole I think the book is well 
arranged and the contents excellent. No 
doubt it will meet a long felt want,” says 
E. R. Evans, traffic superintendent, Texas 
Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. “We wish 
to congratulate the association and com- 
mend the persons responsible for such a 
splendid piece of work.” 

Mr. Evans has reference to the new 
Toll Reference and Text Book which the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation recently issued. 


“Little Rhody” Now Has Over 
100,000 Telephones. 

The management of the Pawtucket ex- 
change of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. announced July 28 tnat the 
100,000th telephone in Rhode Island had 
just been installed on a four-party line in 
that city. This makes a total of 13,612 
subscribers in Pawtucket. 





Utilities of the Great Southwest 


Vast Territory of Great Southwest Covers 540,866 Square Miles—What 
Utilities Have Done and Are Doing and Problems Encountered — Paper 
Utilities Association 


Presented at the Annual Convention of Oklahoma 


General Manager, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 


The territory embraced in the great 
Southwest, as it relates to this discussion, 
is comprised of the states of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas. 
At first blush we might think that most of 
us are not interested in the states of the 
Southwest, other than Oklahoma. Some 
few of us represent companies which oper- 
ate in several of the states, while others 
of us operate in all of them. Although 
our activities may be confined to one state, 
I think we are vitally interesed in the 
problems of the utilities in the several 
states, both present and future. 

The mere fact that an imaginary line 
separates the territory into states does 
not and cannot confine the inter-related 
economic or social conditions to any par- 
ticular locality. A man builds a fence 
around his home or farm, either to beau- 
tify his place, to protect it from trespas- 
sers, or to keep stock or poultry on his 
premises. Surely he does not separate 
his place from his neighbors in order that 
he may be secluded. He exchanges views 
and other assistance with his neighbors 
for the further development of each and 
the community in general. 

So it is in our business. We should ex- 
change views with those engaged in smi- 
ilar business in other states, as the prob- 
lems of one state are the problems of an- 
other; to a varying degree, no doubt, but 
basically they are the same. 

The utility laws of one state are not so 
different from others. All of them must 
conform to the Constitution of the United 
States, and afford equal protection. The 
administration of the laws in some states 
is different—through different tribunals, 
such as state commissions in one locality 
and city commissions in another. The 
transmission line protection, the power 
problems, traction, gas and telephone prob- 
lems are almost identical, regardless of 
state boundaries. 

These things are mentioned as I should 
like to see the various states in the South- 
west join in these conventions, as is done 
in the national convention, in order to 
contribute to the welfare of all. We 
should, at least, work hand in hand in 
serving the communities and developing 
with them to the best of our ability. 

The great Southwest is a vast territory, 
covering 540,866 square miles. It is a 
territory producing enormous wealth and 
is growing at the most rapid rate in its 
history. The Southwest not only raises 
sufficient crops and livestock to support 
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the inhabitants but also furnishes a large 
quantity to the other states and to for- 
eign countries. 

Large quantities of cotton are raised, 
from which we manufacture fabrics for 
clothing; wool is produced which also 
goes into fabrics. From the hides of cat- 
tle we manufacture shoes. All kinds of 
foodstuffs and fruits are raised in large 
quantities. Sea foods are marketed. 
Building materials for the construction 
of homes and office buildings are pro- 
duced. In fact, the Southwest might well 
be considered an economic unit of this 
country, as we produce and manufacture 
all the necessities and practically all the 








Don’t Give Up Before Your Time’s 
Up. 

I hate to see a man’s arms drop down 
as if he was shot before the clock’s 
fairly struck, just as if he’d never a bit 
o’ pride and delight in ’s work. The 
very grindstone ‘ull go on turning a 
bit after you loose it—Adam Bede. 








luxuries of life. Let’s see what we really 
have in this half-million square miles of 
territory. 

Last year the territory produced wealth 
of 4% billion dollars, or $320 per capita. 
Of this, $2,400,000,000 were farm prod- 
ucts; $980,000,000 livestock and poultry; 
$140,000,000 in lumber; $315,000,000 for 
minerals; $565,000,000 for oil, and $100,- 
000,000 miscellaneous items. 

The territory contains a population of 
14,000,000 people, or 13 per cent of the 
population of the continental United 
States. There are no large cities, except 
St. Louis, in this area, so we really have 
a population that is well scattered 
throughout several thousand cities, towns 
and villages. The area of this Southwest 
is 17 per cent of the United States; 11 
per cent of the postoffice receipts origin- 
ate in this territory; we have about 14 
per cent of the motor vehicles; 12 per 
cent of the telephones, and about 11 per 
cent of the toll wire, which, expressed an- 
other way, is 407,487 miles. 

Considering Oklahoma in relation to the 
other states in the Southwest, our popu- 
lation is 2,028,000, or 15 per cent of the 
total, with no single city over 140,000. 
Our telephone companies operate in 25 
per cent of the cities and towns in the 
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Oklahoma 


Southwest where telephone exchanges ex- 
ist, and we have approximately 19 per 
cent of the stations of the Southwestern 
Bell company and 10 per cent of the sta- 
tions of connecting companies. Approxi- 
mately 21 per cent of the toll lines of the 
Southwest are in Oklahoma. 

Last year the utilities, excluding the 
railroads and traction companies, served 
as regular day-to-day customers, 4,107,000 
of the 14,000,000 inhabitants. These utili- 
ties numbered 2,538 telephone 
panies, 1,588 light companies and 250 
gas companies, or a total of 4,376 com- 
panies. The total investment of the utili- 
ties mentioned is $1,036,000,000, and they 
regularly employ 61,000 people, with an 
annual payroll of $63,000,000. 

Building such a tremendous property 
and organization in the past 40 years has 
been a great achievement. We should be 
proud of what has been done, but we 
should fully realize our future responsi- 
bilities and do a better job. We, of the 
utility business, have nothing to be 
ashamed of, and with an army of 60,000 
or 70,000 people rendering satisfactory 
service every day in the year, we can and 
should go out among our customers and 
gain that respect and confidence they have 
in the other successful business men of 
their communities. 

Our job is not only to continue serving 
these millions of people, but to provide 
facilities and an organization to 
many more millions to be added in the 
near future. Assuming the utility busi- 
ness will grow at the rate of 7 per cent 
per annum—and [I think that is a conser- 
vative estimate—in the next 15 years, it 
will require the additional investment of 
approximately a billion dollars of new 
money. 

By new money, I mean to distinguish 
between capital induced into a business— 
which, as you know, is the way utility 
companies finance their additions and ex: 
tensions—and the usual method em- 
ployed in mercantile and other lines of 
business, which is to expand from theil 
surplus earnings. This money can only 
be had by convincing the prospective in- 
vestor that his investment will be protected 
and earn a fair return. 

In addition to the million of dollars to 
be added, we must add thousands of 
employes to our organizations, and then 
so modify or shape those organizations as 
to render the most efficient and economi- 
cal service to our customers. In the next 
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15 years we must build and organize to 
as great an extent as was done in the past 
40 years, in addition to maintaining what 
we have today. 

How best can the utilities meet the great 
problem of developing their business in 
the Southwest? They must work in har- 
mony with one another, and they must 
get right with their customers. 

Working in harmony does not mean that 
the telephone companies alone must coop- 
erate with one another for the best in- 
terests of the service, but that the tele- 
phone companies must cooperate with the 
light companies in the construction of 
lines; also with the light and gas com- 
panies on other questions of policy and 
practice that are of mutual interest, and 
vice versa. These conventions do a great 
deal to bring about such harmony. 


As to getting right with their customers 
—that means they must give a satisfactory 
service at reasonable rates; and when I 
say satisfactory service, I am speaking of 
the whole and not of any part. We must 
be prompt and courteous in all of our 
dealings. If we are prompt in installing 
or changing our service, and in all of 
our other transactions, yet are discour- 
teous or inaccurate—that is not satis- 
factory service. 

We should take the public into our con- 
fidence as to our business. Do you think 
the public realizes that the utilities of 
the Southwest engage 61,000 employes, 
paying them $63,000,000 annually, and 
that this money is spent in their com- 
munities with the different business men 
for the necessities of life? Does the 
public know that millions of dollars in 
taxes are paid by the utilities for the up- 
keep of city, county and state schools, 
departments and other institutions ? 

It is true that these taxes and these 
wages are collected from the public in 
utility rates, but that also holds true of 
any other businesses in a community. But 
the public does not think the utilities 
are paying their fair share of the taxes, 
and that is the thing of which we must 
convince them. I confidently believe the 
utilities are paying considerably more 
than their share of the taxes in this com- 
munity. 

The enactment of tax measures, wheth- 
et city, state or national, should be done 
only after thorough consideration and ma- 
tured deliberation as to what effect such 
laws would have upon the life of the 
community. Don’t misunderstand me. I 
do not say that utilities should not be 
taxed—they should. But their contribu- 
tion to the government should not be so 
unreasonably high that others, who own 
valuable property in or out of the cities, 
escape paying a fair share of the expenses 
of our government. 

Such a plan would permit wealthy prop- 
erty owners to benefit by our laws and 
Progress or speculate in the land, while 
Paying little or none of the expense of 
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ROLLING STONES. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association 
Des Moines, lowa 


While waiting in a doctor’s office recently, I was impressed with the 
pleasant and effective manner in which the young woman attendant at the 
desk received and cared for the doctor’s patrons. I concluded that it must 
have taken years of experience to have become so well acquainted with the 
names of people and the office routine that seemed to be so thoroughly sys- 
tematized. 

As I had occasion to make several visits there, and usually had to wait 
some time for my appointment, she and I became acquainted. Then I asked 
her if she had not been in the doctor’s service for a long time. And this 
was her story: 

“When I graduated from high school I was at a loss to know what sort 
of work to take up, as I was not in a position financially to go away to school 
and fit myself for a higher education. Since it would be necessary for me 
to have some sort of employment, I commenced to look about for work that 
I could do, which would be congenial and sufficiently compensating. 

My first position was that of a clerk in a grocery store. After the first 
eight months, the work grew very monotonous. As I look back to that 
position now, I know the main cause of the monotony was due to my detached 
attitude toward my work. I felt, after the first few months, that it was very 
distasteful to me and thought that I would not remain long. For this reason, 
the little worries incident to work of this kind were greatly exaggerated in 
my mind. I lost patience easily with my fellow workers and customers, so 
when I resigned I doubt whether I left anyone regretting my departure. 

Next I accepted a> position in a music shop. Being a great lover of 
music, I had looked forward with joy to the feast of music in store for me. 
But I had not taken into consideration the many records that were nerve- 
racking to me to which I would be compelled to listen. Naturally, as I was 
not in sympathy with people who wanted to hear popular and jazz music, I 
did not have the sales I should have had. 

One day my employer, a fine man to work for, told me that I must in- 
crease the number of my sales. Of course, I had realized that, and yet I did 
not put any more of myself into my work. I had found that this position 
also had its little worries, which were apparent even before the newness of 
the work had worn off. 

Thus another year of my life was apparently wasted, for I had not 
grown any more capable or useful than I was when I worked in the grocery 
store. I résigned again. 

When I heard that my present employer, who is also a friend of mine, 
wanted an attendant, I went to him and had a frank talk with him. I asked 
him to tell me where and why I was failing. Among other good things that 
he told me was one which has helped me to get a correct vision of my work. 
It was this: 

‘Any work is good enough for a life-time. 
only a few months.’” 


No work is good enough for 


Rolling stones never find stepping stones. 

If only myself could talk to myself, 

As I knew him a year ago 

I could tell him many things he ought to know 
That would save him a lot. 

















the development. What effect would such 
a plan have upon the utility owners 
when such taxes are paid by their custom- 
ers through the charges for service? 
That’s just the point. If taxes are un- 
reasonably high, insofar. as the utility 
property is concerned, and I really be- 
lieve they are, then higher utility rates 
will certainly be the resuJt. With higher 
utility rates fewer people will use the 
service in some instances, while others 
will curtail or use less of the service. 


This will again react into higher rates 
for the remaining customers, and will also 
reduce the value of the service. Particu- 
larly is the latter true in the telephone in- 
dustry, as the value of service increases 
with the addition of customers to that 
service. 

Continuing such a plan would make 
the charges for utility service so high as 
to deny many of our citizens the modern 
conveniences of light, heat, telephone, 
and transportation. Increased taxation of 
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the utilities will also cause investors to 
seek other forms of investment where the 
return is more certain and not so easily 
affected by tax laws. We had a good dem- 
onstration of that in recent years, when 
tax-exempt securities were in such de- 
mand. 

To tax utilities is popular, but it is 
dangerous when carried too far. It is 
your duty to present these facts to your 
customers— and that includes your gov- 
ernmental representatives—so that no ir- 
reparable damage be done or the develop- 
ment of your business with the growth 
of the community be retarded. 

Does the public realize the unceasing 
and untiring efforts of these thousands 
of employes to serve them satisfactorily, 
watching over their property and lives day 
and night, 365 days in the year? Does 
the public know of the other numerous 
things the utilities are constantly doing to 
improve service and decrease costs, such 
as new inventions, new methods and prac- 
tices? Does it know of the liberal treat- 
ment accorded employes by the utilities, 
such as vacations with pay, disability ben- 
efits, rest and club rooms, etc. ? 

Of course, the public knows some of 
these things, but not half enough. How 
is the public to know of these things for 
such a vast area as the great Southwest? 
It can only know by your giving it the 
facts for your respective communities, 
through the press, through commercial 
and other civic clubs, by distributing lit- 
erature directly to your customers, by vis- 
its of your customers to your offices and 
plants, and, last but not least, through 
your employes in their day-to-day contacts. 
Take care of your communities and the 
whole will take care of itself. 

Our customers cannot know all of our 
problems—they are too busy with their 
own—but they should know sufficient of 
our problems, which affect them directly, 
to create confidence and respect for util- 
ities. And whose fault is it that they do 
not know? Nobody’s but our own. We 
have not tried to tell them. We have not 
taken them into our confidence. 

I am glad to say that in recent years 
an improvement has been made in this re- 
spect. Much has been done to advise the 
public about the utility business, but we 
have a long way to go before even a good 
job will be done. The job will never 
be completed, for the business is growing 
rapidly, new customers are being added, 
and different problems are arising every 
day. Men are reasonable—at least the 
vast majority are—and an intelligently in- 
formed public I believe will do their part 
in assisting us to solve our problems. 


In my 20 odd years of service with pub- 
lic utilities, I think the public has been 
extremely patient and fair toward the util- 
ities ; especially when I look back and see 
what little information, from the utilities’ 
side of the question, was furnished them. 
Utilities are doing good work today in im- 
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parting knowledre of their business to 
their customers, and I believe we have 
nothing to fear from a_ well-informed 
public. 

The Southwest is no place for a pessi- 
mist in the utility business. With an enor- 
mous production of wealth annually, 
amounting to 4% billion dollars, which 
creates a surplus, as more is produced 
than the 14 million inhabitants consume, 
and plenty of space or elbow room within 
the 540,000 square miles for all, we have 
but to do our part in keeping pace with 
the community to be successful. And the 
most important thing, in my opinion, 
aside from rendering our customers a 
satisfactory service, is to see that they are 
generally informed as to our efforts. 


Telephone Employes Have Great 


Lark at Picnic at Erie, Pa. 

Approximately 300 employes of the Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., Erie, Pa., attended 
the annual outing held at Water Works 
park, Erie, on the afternoon of August 8. 

Four out of five of the employes of the 
company attended the outing and every 
employe proclaimed the picnic the best 
ever held by the “4 out of 5” organization. 

The afternoon taken up with 
games under the direction of Leonard 
Cull. A very interesting program was ar- 
ranged and was participated in by almost 
every picnicker. 

The first contest was a string-eating 
race and the prize went to Mrs. Leonard 
Cull. Mrs. Cull also entered the hoop- 
rolling race for ladies, and was again 
acclaimed victor. The next on the series 
was a 50-yard dash for boys, in which 
Paul Dailey showed his speed and carried 
off the championship. A 50-yard dash 
for ladies was then in order and the prize 
was awarded to Lois Stelle. 

One of the most novel sports was a 
straw-hat contest. It was different from 
any contest staged before and the crowd 
certainly enjoyed watching the fun. There 
were two teams entered.in this but it was 
Fred Boltz’s team that won. Arthur 
Heidt carried off the honors in the 50- 
yard dash for men. 

The Mutual company boasts several 
“huskies” and about 10 “strong men and 
true” vied with cach other for the honor 
of being the fastest fat man. Floyd 
Moore was a little speedier than his com- 
petitors and arrived at the goal line first. 

A balloon-blowing contest for ladies 
was next. The object was to blow the 
balloon up until it burst and the one 
whose balloon broke first was declared 
the winner. A beautiful vanity case was 
awarded to Winifred Peters to acknowl- 
edge her superiority as a balloon blower. 

One of the funniest of the games was a 
blindfolded swatting contest between 
James Pusey and Al Talbert. Pusey would 
yell “Where am I” and Talbert would try 
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to hit him with the folded newspaper. 
Then it would be Talbert’s turn to holler 
and Pusey’s to hit. James Pusey got in 
the most swats'in the five’ minutes 
allotted. 

After this came a number of boxing 
bouts, in one of which the participants 


_ were blindfolded. 


Someone at the picnic offered a reward 
of 10 ice-cream cones or 10 bottles of 
pop to the man who won the 100-yard 
water race. Chester Grenat sprinted in 
ahead of his fellows and: got the 10 ice- 
cream cones. 

About 300 sat down at the supper table 
at six o’clock and did full justice to the 
wonderful lunch served by C. F. Baldwin 
and his assistants. 

One of the features of the evening and 
one which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, was the selection given by the of- 
fice quartet, who entertained the crowd 
with banjo playing and singing. Frank 
DuMond, who has appeared a great deal 
during the winter in musical comedies and 
minstrel shows, gave several hula 
dances and jazz interpretations 
panied by the quartet. 

At 8 o’clock the picnickers left on a 
moonlight lake trip which lasted until 
9:30 when the crowd was deposited on the 
dock after an hour and a half of viewing 
the glories of Lake Erie by moonlight. 


hula 
accom- 


The committee for the arrangements of 
the picnic was divided. The sport com- 
mittee was composed of Frank Masters as 
general chairman, and Leonard Cull, M. 
V. Wright, plant superintendent, looked 
after the details of the picnic. These 
three men were responsible for the good 
time that was had by all. 


District Meetings to Be Held in 
Northern Minnesota. 

A series of eight district conferences of 
the Minnesota Telephone Association for 
the northern part of the state has been 
announced by Secretary J. C. Crowley, 
Jr., commencing August 18. The confer- 
ences will be held at the following places: 


Howard Lake, Monday, August 18. 
Long Prairie, Tuesday, August 19. 
Akeley, Wednesday, August 20. 
Two Harbors, Friday, August 22. 
Morris, Tuesday, August 26. 
Barnesville, Wednesday, August 27. 
Erskine, Thursday, August 28. 
Warren, Friday, August 29. 


Every telephone company in northern 
Minnesota is invited, and expected. to 


have one or more representatives present 
at the meeting held in its territory. 

At these meetings, many questiors of 
purely local ‘interest are brought up and 


thoroughly discussed. And in these dis- 
cussions everyone participates and such 
practical and _ valuable 
obtained. 


information 1S 


























Here and There in Telephone Work 





Vail Medals Exhibited in “First 
Aid” Window Displays. 

More than usual interest was aroused 
recently by the display of four Theodore 
N. Vail medals at the Seattle business 
office of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Each medal had been awarded 
to a telephone employe in that city or im- 
mediate vicinity for having saved human 
life. 

The exhibit was one of several window 
displays calling attention to “First Aid” 
work among telephone people. It was 
shown shortly after the conclusion of a 
series of contests between first aid team 
from Bell employes in the state of Wash- 
ington. It contained newspaper clippings 
telling how the captain of one of these 
teams had just a few days previously saved 
a life by resuscitating a man rescued from 
drowning. 

The man had been pulled out of a lake 


with life all but extinct. The only person 


Frank C. Hopkins: By rare presence 
of.mind, prevented an injured fellow em- 
ploye from bleeding to death. Mr. Hop- 
kins is head lineman, Seattle. 

E. A. Miller: Saved a boy and his 
mother, frantically trying to reach him, 
from drowning in Hood’s Canal. Mr. 
Miller is wire chief, Bremerton. 

Ira V. Drake: Preserved the life of a 
Seattle city employe who was being elec- 
trocuted by contact with high-voltage 
electric current. Breathing was restored 
by artificial respiration. Mr. Drake is a 
Seattle telephone man. 


Organization in Pole Line Con- 
struction Work. 


By Hiram JOHNSON, 
Engineer, Two States Telephone Co., 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
Organization plays a most important 
part in building a telephone plant. The 


day’s work should always be planned in 














Window Exhibit of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Go. 


Showing Four Vail Medals, 


Each Given for Saving Human Life at Seattle, Wash. 


in the large Sunday recreation crowd on 
shore who knew just what to do was 
Frank H. McLaskey, of Auburn, tele- 
phone man, who proceeded to apply arti- 
ficial respiration with the vigor and de- 
termination that brought back life. 

The newspaper clippings describing this 
incident were at one side of the exhibit. 
At the other side appeared the statement 
that 1,000 telephone men in the state of 
Washington were trained to render first 
aid in emergency. 

In the center of the exhibit was a pic- 
ture of Miss Edna M. Stewart, the first 
of the group mentioned who had been 
awarded a Vail medal. A card in front 
of the four medals explained that each 
represented a life saved by a telephone 
employe. Concise statements of the occa- 
of the awards appeared as follows: 

Miss Edna M. Stewart: Plunged into 
Lake Wilderness and rescued a boy from 
ning. -Miss Stewart is chief opera- 
tor at Capitol central office. 


Ss 
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advance. Any foreman, if left to him- 
self, will eventually get a job done, but 
there are few foremen capable of plan- 
ning the work very far in advance—those 
who are capable generally do not remain 
foremen very long. Therefore, it is up 
to the supervisor to plan and conduct the 
work so that as soon as one section of a 
job has been completed another can be 
begun. 

The foreman, although not expected to 
plan his work very far ahead, should be 
able to lay out his day’s work properly 
and efficiently, and he must not be afraid 
to look to his boss for advice. He should 
always have a job ready for a man as soon 
as the man completes that upon which he 
is engaged. Generally a good foreman 
will give a man two jobs to do; that is, 
he -will tell him, for example, “Do this, 
and when you get through, go do that.” 
In this way, there is no lost time. 

In heavy work, or most any work for 
that matter, it is best to assign a certain 
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part of it to certain individuals; in that 
way, each always knows just what his job 
is. The result is that there is no lost 
motion, the work goes on with a snap and 
there 
outfit. 
An illustration of this would be a pole- 
setting gang of five laborers, a lineman 
and a foreman—seven men in all. The fore- 
man takes his station at a hole with three 
digging bars, one as a skid and one in 
each hand to guide the pole as it slides 
in the hole. The lineman handles the pole 
jenny; the five laborers use the pikes. 


is much more contentment in the 


The pole slides into the hole, the foreman 
withdraws his digging bars and at once 
proceeds with them to the next hole. Four 
of the laborers surround the pole with 
pikes for the purpose of holding it in 
line while the fifth laborer procures a 
cent hook and takes his station at the base 
of the pole in order to turn it at the direc- 
tion of the foreman or lineman. 

The lineman takes a station at right 
angles to the lead, generally across the 
street or alley. Foreman and lineman 
then proceed to direct the work of lining 
up the pole. 

After the pole has been properly aligned, 
pikes are grounded. The foreman pro- 
ceeds to uncover the next hole and place 
skid and guide bars in position and check 
off on his print the pole that has been set. 
The lineman becomes responsible for the 
proper filling up of the hole. The four 
men at the pikes proceed to use the 
tamps, the fifth laborer—the man at the 
cant hook—uses the shovel to throw earth 
around the pole for tamping in the pole. 
One shovel to four tamps will insure the 
work being properly done. The lineman 
should watch the pikes closely in order, to 
see that they do not jar loose and fall on 
someone’s head. 

After filling, tamping and banking, each 
man picks up his tools and proceeds to the 
next hole, taking his same station and fol- 
lowing out the same work. By doing the 
work in this manner, each man always 
knows just what he is to do and is better 
satisfied than if there was confusion aris- 
ing from one man doing one thing one 
time and another thing another time. 

What is true of pole work is equally 
true of any other work. Organize your 
forces and keep them organized. Nothing 
causes dissatisfaction as much as lack of 
organization. Without it no work can be 
conducted satisfactorily. Of course, it 
will be done, but it would be done better 
if the forces were well organized. 

In organizing for a construction job in 
a small place, I find that it is best to get 
as many out-of-town men as possible, as 
the average small-town mechanic is too 
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well acquainted—it generally takes 50 per 
cent of his time to explain to passers-by 
what the company is doing. 

What is true in organizing a gang for 
pole work is equally true of other classes 
of work. Get certain workmen into the 
habit of doing certain classes of work. 
Knowing that a certain work is theirs, 
they develop a pride in accomplishment. 
The work, as a result, goes along with 
greater dispatch and generally presents a 
more uniform appearance. 
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June Windstorm Damage Around 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

In the latter part of June, Conneaut, 
Ohio, and vicinity, was visited by a wind 
storm of tremendous force. It caused the 
telephone company at that point a very 
material loss and took about 30 days to 
replace destroyed plant. 

Trees were uprooted, poles broken off, 
cable and messenger torn apart, hundreds 
of drops torn down—in all, some 1,500 


telephones were affected. The illustra- 
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tions from photographs sent TELEPHONy 
by Gustav Hirsch, of Columbus, give 
some idea of the storm damage. The city 
fire department used its truck to remove 
trees in the city, as shown in one of the 
photographs. 

In the country dozens of poles were 
blown down and tree wreckage was al- 
most as bad as in the city of Conneaut 

The views shown are typical of damage 
done this summer by storms in different 
parts of the country. 
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Streets of Conneat, Ohio, After 


a Windstorm in Late June—Service on Some 1,500 Telephones Was Affected. 








The Operator in Public Relations 


Public Relations as Created and Influenced by Operators—Some of More 
Obvious Ways Influence Is Exerted Upon Public Opinion—Paper Presented 
at Rochester Operators’ Conference of Up-State Association of New York 


By Miss Marguerite P. Croake, 


Traffic Supervisor, Northern New York Telephone Corp., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Public relations, or in other words, the 
feeling of good will, or ill will, as the 
case may be, which exists between the sub- 
scribers and patrons in our various com- 
munities and the telephone company, are 
I believe created and influenced to a 
greater extent by our operators than by 
the employes in any other department. 
This is done in more ways than would be 
apparent on first consideration. 

The reason for this, of course, is that 
the operator, being, in the strict meaning 
of the word, the one who actually operates 
the machinery which the other departments 
help to build or maintain, comes in most 
frequent personal contact with the public, 
at least verbally. It is through her, there- 
fore, that the opinion which the public 
has of the company is formulated. As a 
result, all eyes are, figuratively, on the 
operator and all ears are listening for her 
voice. 

Operator’s Influence on Public Opinion. 

Let us consider some of the more obvi- 
ous ways in which this influence is ex- 
erted upon public opinion. In the first 
place, and by far the most important, is 
the feeling which is created by the opera- 
tor in her official capacity—that is, over 
the telephone—not only by what she says 
or does, but by the way she does it. 

More harm can be done by a sharp or 
indifferent tone than we realize. How 
many times have we heard such expres- 
sions from patrons as, “My, that operator 
sounds cross!” or “That operator speaks 
as though she didn’t care whether she 
answered me or not. I'll bet she gives 
me a wrong number”? On the other hand, 
we do sometimes hear comments which are 
more welcome, such as, “There’s an opera- 
tor who is wide awake this morning,” or 
“What a pleasant voice!” 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
attitude which is created by the quality of 
the service rendered. That is self-evident. 
It would certainly take many prompt and 
pleasant answers to overcome the attitude 
of a subscriber who has received several 
slow answers, a wrong number or two, or 
poor service on long distance. 

Poor service leaves a thought in the 
subscriber’s mind, if it happens very often, 
that the company is not trying to give 
him the consideration which is due him. 
The giving of good service is the goal for 
which we are all striving, and I believe 
the greater part of our attention is 
directed toward it. 


It seems to me, however, that we do 
not give enough attention to the bearing 
which our conduct, even while we are not 
on duty, has upon the attitude which the 
public has toward the company. Many 
will say that it should make no difference 
what an operator does, or how she acts, 
when she is not on duty. 

A little thought should show us that this 
cannot be so, especially in the smaller 
communities like ours, where everyone 
knows personally those who are employed 
by the company. Since the public cannot 
see how an operator is conducting herself 
while she is on duty, they naturally draw 
their own conclusions from her conduct 
while she is not dh duty. 

To illustrate this, let us follow an opera- 
tor during the ordinary course of her day. 
She comes to work and doubtless conducts 
herself very admirably while at the board. 
Then she is given the few minutes’ relief 
which it is the custom to allow every 
operator during each session of her work- 
ing day, and she goes to the restroom. 

In a great many places the restroom is 
a separate room in the front of the build- 
ing, or is a part of the operating room. 
It is only natural, therefore, that the 
operator should go immediately to the 
front windows to watch the new styles, 
etc., as they pass by, oftentimes even with- 
out removing her telephone set. You will 
say, “There’s no harm in that,” but this 
is what happens: 

A passerby looks up, sees the operator 
with apparently nothing to do and, not 
realizing that she is taking her relief, he 
wonders. He remarks to his companion, 
“Say, they can’t have much to do up there 
in the telephone office, when they can hang 
out the window like that.” He goes to a 
telephone and tries to get Central. We 
hope he gets a prompt answer, for if he 
doesn’t, he is sure to feel that if the 
operators would stop leaning out the win- 
dow he would get a little more attention. 

How much better it would be if that 
operator would not so advertise to the 
world that she is doing nothing. There 
are much better ways of using the few 
minutes’ rest which are allowed us, and 
I am sure that we would take advantage 
of them if we but stopped to consider our 
position in the eyes of the public. If we 
could explain to all passersby that we are 
kept so busy at the switchboard answering 
their calls that a little relaxation is neces- 
sary, it would throw a far different light 
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on the situation. 
done. 

After the operator finishes her day’s 
work, she starts for home. On her way, 
she meets a friend and tells her a bit of 
news which she doubtless has heard in a 
casual way from one of the other girls or 
someone else 
met. 


Obviously this cannot be 


whom she has previously 

Since the friend knows that she works 
in the telephone office, she immediately 
jumps to the conclusion that this bit of 
information “over the line.” 
One can easily see that an operator must 
forget she is a woman and guard herself 
against being the first one to broadcast a 
story, no matter how she comes by her 
information. 

Telling the Day’s Story. 

When she reaches home, she goes over 
all the happenings of the day. She tells 
how hard she worked, how many calls she 
handled, etc., and how tired she is. She 
forgets that a great deal of her fatigue is 
due to the party she went to the night 
before. If some one reminds her of this, 
all well and good, but if not, those hear- 
ing her will say to themselves, “Why 
doesn’t the company employ enough people 
so the operators won’t have to work so 
hard? Goodness knows, we 
for our telephone!” 

Of course, there are often unusual cir- 
cumstances which force us all to do a little 
more than our share, but a word of ex- 
planation now and then would create a 
different feeling toward the company. 

Then suppose someone asks a question 
regarding how a call is handled, or why 
the charges on a call in one case were 
higher than another, or some such ques- 


was heard 


pay enough 


tion as is always being asked anyone con- 
nected with the telephone business. In 
such a case an operator should use great 
care to be sure to give an 
answer. If she is unable to do so, she 
should refer the inquirer to some one 
who can, or perhaps she extends an invi- 
tation to the questioner to call at the cen- 
tral office and see for himself. 

We must stop and think, before talk- 
ing “shop,” of the impression which an 
outsider is going to get from our remarks 


intelligent 


We must always realize that, although 
our time books show that we work but a 
certain number of hours a day, we are in 
some respects in the employ of the com- 
pany the entire 24 hours. If we like our 
work—as we all do, or we wouldn't be 
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doing it—let us show it. Our general con- 
duct outside business hours, as well as 
being an indication to subscribers of our 
conduct on duty, also either attracts others 
to our work or turns them from it. 

It is actually quite a problem in some 
communities to find people who wish to 
take up certain- lines of work because of 
the conduct of those who are doing that 
work. Let us hope that this is not the 
case in the telephone business. 

You have, perhaps, come to the conclu- 
sion, as I have, that the keynote cf this 
whole subject is the loyalty of the opera- 
tor to the company. If she is sincerely 
loyal, she will at all times keep the inter- 
ests of the company at heart. She will 
always remember that she is truly the 
“mouthpiece” of the company and that by 
her words and acts, both within the office 
and outside, the company is judged. 


The Life of a Switchboard Cord. 

I am a switchboard cord. All day long 
I am used by the operators on the board 
to answer their calls and complete their 
connections. 

In the office where I work there are 
over 1,800 of us. There-are 1,258 “A” 
cords and we each, without plug, cost 
$1.42%. This makes the “A” cords alone 
worth $1,892.00. We also have 560 “B” 
cords, which, being built differently and 
bigger, cost $2.18 each or $1,220.00 for 
all of them. 

My head is called a plug; a cord, of 
course, is no more good without its head 
than anything else would be. An “A” 
cord itself is worth 62% cents and the 
plug is worth 80 cents. A “B” cord costs 
$1.08 and the “B” plug $1.10. 


Strange as it may seem to some human 
beings, I do all my work with my head, 
or rather I am supposed to. Some of 
the operators who work on my board, 
however, do not seem to think that I 
should, for they jerk me around by my 
neck and oh, how tired it does get! 

If I could only tell them sometimes 
how much easier it would be for me if 
they would only let me use my head in- 
stead of pulling me around by my poor 
neck! You know, my head is metal and 
can stand more use than my neck, which 
is very limber and won’t even hold my 
head up very long without assistance. 
Some nice switchboard men fixed a cord 
seat for us to rest our heads on when we 
were not busy so we wouldn’t get so tired. 

Some days we don’t get very much rest 
but, of course, we wouldn’t mind that 
nearly so much if the operators didn’t 
seem to be trying to break our necks by 
using them to push our heads in the jacks 
or in pulling our heads out of the jacks 
again. 

Maybe we look like angle worms that 
can be broken in ever so many pieces and 
each piece make a new worm, but our 
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necks can only be worn out or broken 
eight times—and then we are useless, for 
we get too short. 

When our necks are broken, our heads 
hang limp and our subscribers cannot talk 
through us; and because they don’t know 
what the trouble is, they scold the oper- 
ator, and sometimes she doesn’t know 
what the trouble is either. I feel very 
sorry for her then, because I think she 
doesn’t know any better, and she doesn’t 
mean to be careless. 

But when I hear the supervisor tell her 
to be careful not to jerk me around be- 
cause she might break my neck and she 
still doesn’t try to help me any, and my 
neck is just about worn through, then I 
lose my temper and feel a little bit glad 
that she did get scolded. 

And then, once in a while, some over- 
zealous supervisor will try to make me 
reach farther than I can; she pulls my 
head nearly off my shoulders, and the 
first thing she knows, I am out of order. 
Then she says, “This cord is always out 
of order,” and it isn’t my fault at all 
I would surely like to tell her that I’m 
not made out of rubber. 

Do you like to get your head bumped? 
Neither do I. The bumps my head gets 
sometimes break the top clear off of it. 
Then the tip of my plug gets in some line 
and puts it out of order, and the switch- 
board man has to work for an hour or 
more to get it out; and all the time that 
subscriber is paying for service he isn’t 
getting. 

And let me tell you a secret! It isn’t 
when we are busy that we get the tips 
broken off of our plugs. It is over Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 


A switchboard cord only lasts a year 
at best, and most of us don’t last that 
long. If I could only tell the operators 
on my board not to jerk me around and 
push and pull me by my neck and bump 
my head so hard it breaks off, I am sure 
I could make them understand how im- 
portant it is that we should last as long 
as we can. 


I would tell them how much we each 
cost and I think they would be surprised. 
Just think! For only 14 “B” positions 
and 37 “A” positions, the telephone com- 
pany for which I work, spends over $3,- 
100.00 a year for cords alone. Most any- 
one would wish they had that much money 
to spend. 

I have noticed though, that lately the 
operators have been “rotating” their cords, 
as they call it; that is, taking us one 
after the other down the board and then 
starting all over again. This gives us all 
a chance to do the same amount of work 
and keeps part of us from being over- 
worked and wearing out too soon, for of 
course the more we are used the more we 
get knocked around. So it is much nicer 
for us when they even up the work. 

If I had a chance I would tell the op- 
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erator on my board how I appreciate this. 
There is always a little ray of sunshine 
to everything, if you know where to look, 
and rotating cords is our ray. If I could 
tell the operators our story as I have toid 
you, I know they would help us. Thank 
you!”—“The Booster” of the Kansas City 
chief operators. 


District Telephone Meetings to Be 
Held by Wisconsin Association. 
A district meeting was held by the Wis- 

consin State Telephone Association at 

Ashland, Wis., on Thursday of this week, 

August 14, and 17 other meetings are 

to be held at different points throughout 

the state during the remainder of the sum- 
mer and early fall. The schedule for 
these meetings follows: 


EE Oe dina wb aenc ensue August 19 
Phillips ..... intesecaneataine August 22 
Ere. Pee August 26 
DEE ios osidadavaeesewu August 29 
PN cet a adcans wacaede September 4 
EEE noes cccsmcagan September 6 
REE kiekicsvasceccnbs September 9 
ec buena oan September 11 
RE emma September 13 
0 a ere September 16 
St ROE cocci etceesaces September 18 
RO er ore September 20 
SIN ihe os aon idig Seueie September 23 


EEE re” September 25 


63 din ahs anche weal September 27 
A RE 65 sre dips waa ania September 30 
EE odes baits wn tee cakhiad October 2 


In announcing the meetings in each sec- 
tion, companies have been assigned to cer- 
tain districts. If another location is more 
convenient to any telephone man, however, 
he is at liberty to make his own choice. 

The program for the meetings, Secre- 
tary John A. Pratt states, will cover prac- 
tical demonstrations of maintenance and 
construction work, suggestions for the 
safety of employes, an outline of uniform 
methods of billing and collecting with a 
general discussion of the state classified 
accounting system and such local prob- 
lems as may be suggested by companies 
at the meeting. 


Committee on European Long Dis- 
tance Establishes Headquarters. 


Nineteen countries were represented at 
the meeting of the International Long 
Distance Telephony Consultative Commit- 
tee recently held in Paris, France, when it 
was decided to form a permanent commis- 
sion to further the establishment of long 
distance telephonic communication 
throughout Europe. 

The headquarters of the commission 
will be in Paris, and will, it is hoped, form 
a center where all information regarding 
long distance telephony will be collated 
and made available to the authorities in 
all the principal European countries. 





Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 








The mosquito is a festive bird 

(Feastive might be the better word 

To describe this winged pest) 

That never lets its victim rest 
From its buzzing and its biting. 


At that we can hear and see 

And thus can outwit easily 

Its onslaughts by wire screens 

And various other ways and means, 
So there’s some use in fighting. 


But what’s a person going to do 
With the little bugs which filter through 
Our finest snares and sting us, 
And germs of diseases bring us 
Or other things as blighting? 


So small that there is no discerning 
Their presence till one feels a burning 
Where invisible jaws have nipped him, 
And itching which the bite has slipped 
him: 
These are the birds I am inditing. 


There are innumerable parallels in nature 
and in business. In countless cases, trage- 
dies and comedies have their counterpart 
in both. In the countenances of both 
man and beast there are even similarities. 

This goes to show that the same law 
governs both, and the same urge is ever 
before both man and his forest kindred 
for self-preservation. Were it not so, 
both would soon be extinct from sheer 
inertia. The fight to keep from being de- 


voured, or perishing from the elements, to- 
gether with the craving to share the good 
things, is what keeps both in their al- 
loted sphere. 

As countless as are the enemies of the 
forest inhabitants, so equally numerous 
By the same token 


are the foes of man. 














“It is Not the 


Words of Our Critics in 
Openly That Harm Us.” 


the worst enemies of the woods people are 
found in their own midst and those of 


man —other men. 

\s each tiny negative electron in the 
uni.crse is furiously rotating around its 
Posiiive counterpart—to help keep the 


Conversation 


By Well Clay 


spheres in constant balance—so, we pre- 
sume, is there a constant conflict neces- 
sary among all living creatures to the 
same end. If we never were assailed by 
hunger, we would soon cease to eat. 

It’s really the foes of the mighty that 
make them great rather than their friends; 
just as it is the pitless friction of the 
grindstone that makes the steel 
bright and sharp. 

In our personal relations with 
our fellowmen, it is easy to be K 
amiable and of good com- 
radeship when we are face- 
to-face and know each 
other, but when we do not 
meet and do not understand 
the motives of one another, 
it often leads us to form 
wrong opinions and some- 
times to criticize unjustly 
many of those with whom 
we would be friendly if we came into 
closer relationship. 

It is not the visible lesions in our plants 
which are the hardest to find and correct; 
rather it is the invisible and the intangible 
damages which are the most costly to 
combat. The slow march of time seems 
all serene, yet the gradual slackening of 
the entire fabric of the plant means added 
and increasing troubles. 

The slow and invisible work of the 
minute parasite at the ground level can 
not be observed so far as any living action 
is concerned, but in time its ravages are 
tremendous; weakening the strongest poles 
and making possible dangerous situations. 

The broken crossarm is of no particular 
menace to the lineman, for he can see it 
and not trust his weight thereon. The 
one with the hidden defect which can 
not be seen from the outside, nor dis- 

covered without boring to the 


\ interior, or sitting on it, is the 


one which the lineman fears. 

It is not the words of our 
critics in conversation openly 
which do us harm, but rather 
the hidden meanings in- 
sinuated, the half-sneer, the 
part truth, the deprecating 
word, the covert attempt to 
mislead, uttered behind our 
back or in our absence 
which hurt. 

We can fight back in the 
open and outwit falsehood publicly ex- 
pressed, but what can we do to circum- 
vent the shady asides, the unspoken 
words expressed in gesture, the involun- 
tary movements prompted by jealousy? 
They are hard to head off and dangerous 
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“Sometimes 


because of our unsuspicion of their pres- 
ence. 

I suppose poisons can be traced in the 
commercial system from the fevered area 








It Is Better to Test a Pole for Possible 


Weaknesses Before Climbing It.’ 


back to the part where the infection en- 
tered the system just as easily as in a 
human body if we but took the pains to 
do so. But the best way is to treat the 
matter so as to reduce chances for per- 
sonal injury or disaster and let time ex- 
emplify the truth. 

There are many of our readers who gen- 
erally ignore all except the specific and 
open and take no account of the intangible 
and unseen forces which have to do with 
the conduct of their plants and their re- 
lations to the public but such a policy is 
not always wise. It is sometimes better 
to test a pole for possible weaknesses be- 
fore climbing it than it is to wait till it 
breaks with you at the top of it. 

The recognition of the possibility of un- 
seen foes is not from fear nor supersti- 
tion but from a sure knowledge that they 
do exist and must be reckoned with either 
before or after some disaster. Best way 
is to look after things before hand, the 
same as we do when we insure against fire 
or other elements of hazard. 

APHORISM: Good public 
will never run you into the red. 


relations 


Stockholders of Illinois Mutual 
Company Vote to Quit Business. 

Stockholders representing 2,850 shares, 
a majority of the stock of the Home Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. of Aledo, IIl., have 
voted to petition the state utilities com- 
mission for permission to discontinue 
telephone service, close up the affairs of 
the company and surrender its charter. 

A. A. Rise is president of the Home 
Mutual Telephone Co. Paul Terry is sec- 
retary, and J. W. Edwards, treasurer and 
manager. 








What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

New telephone directories issued by the 
Stephenson County Telephone Co., Free- 
port, Ill., contain 250 more names than the 
previous “book,” raising the total of listed 
telephones to 7,500 in the county. 

Between the clean-looking cream-colored 
covers, the directories include the numbers 
of 6,400 telephones in Freeport and the 
immediate rural district. The remainder 
are contained in the listing at the back 
for the neighboring towns and rural lines. 

“Does the operator answer promptly?” 
This is a question which George X. Can- 
non, manager of the company, is asking 
the subscribers by means of a separate 
sheet included in the front of every 
directory. 

To improve service, Mr. Cannon has in- 
cluded the questionnaire with the request 
that those having any complaint to make 
fill out the slip and mail it to the com- 
pany. 

Other questions on the slip are: 

“Do you often get wrong numbers?” 

“Are you often called when not wanted? 

“Are you often disconnected while talk- 
ing? 

“Have you any suggestions for the im- 
provement of telephone service?” 

“Tf you have a pet grievance,” says the 
Freeport Journal in telling about the ques- 
tionnaire, “if you have been saying sar- 
castic things about ‘Central,’ here is your 
chance to record the kick where it will do 
some good and help the company to cor- 
rect any difficulties that may have arisen.” 


A recent bulletin of the Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Association contained an item advo- 
cating attendance at the national telephone 
convention this fall in Chicago. Says 
the bulletin: 

“The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association convention will be held 
this year at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
October 21, 22, 23 and 24. At the 1922 
convention Oklahoma had one of the larg- 
est delegations of the southwestern states. 
Twelve Oklahomans attended the conven- 
tion. ° 

“The telephone industry of the state 
received much favorable publicity because 
of this record. Let us set our stakes to 
equal or better that record this year. Talk 
the national convention to your neighbors 
and friends in the telephone industry and 
make plans to go if at all possible.” 


The Oklahoma organization has set an 
example that may well be followed by 
other state associations. Not only do large 
delegations to the national convention at- 
tract attention to the state sending them 


but they also create greater interest in 
the state organization on the part of those 
attending the national meeting and that 
interest and enthusiasm, of course, is 
passed on to others in the industry. 


Courtesy of operators was featured by 
a float of the Nicholas Home Telephone 
Co., Carlisle, Ky., in the Carlisle Cham- 
ber of Commerce patriotic parade on 
July 4. ’ 

The float was prepared by Manager 
G. E. Duncan and employes. The ac- 
companying illustration gives a good idea 
of the appearance of the decorations of 
the float with the miniature telephone 
line. The appearance of the bevy of 
telephone operators could leave no doubt 
in the minds of witnessing the 
parade that when said, “Number, 


those 
they 


ten years. His exchange is continually in 
the 100 per cent class and the subscrip- 
tion list is steadily growing. 


Users of the telephone judge by ex- 
tremes and not by averages. They are 
also jigglers. Many people lose all evi- 
dence of good breeding when they pick 
up the telephone. Most people answer the 
phone with a chip on their shoulder. 

These, according to the Springfield 
(Ill.) Journal, were some of the shots, 
more but delivered in a 
charming voice which shows its telephone 
training and accompanied by the personal 
evidence of the with the 
which all good telephone operators are 
supposed to that 
the brief but entertaining and interesting 
talk Miss 


or less warm, 


“voice smile,” 


characterized 
Thompson, 


made by Pearl 
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Telerhone Float in Patriotic Parade at Carlisle, Ky., Which Received Many Compliments. 


please?” it was done in “the voice with a 
smile.” 

Many complimentary remarks were 
passed regarding the float and its occu- 
pants, who were: 

Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Duncan, Bruce 
Lawrence, Hattie Metcalfe, Ethel Dwelly, 
Cordia Stone, Winnie Hamm, Herndon 
Wilson, Estelle Dwelly, Mayme C. George, 
and Adah Ewell. 

The Home organization at Carlisle 
under Manager Duncan is composed of 
hustlers, everyone a strong believer in 
cé6operation—and results show that they 
practice it. 

Manager Duncan has been connected 
with the organization of the Central Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Louisville, 
which operates the Carlisle exchange, for 
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traveling operator and lecturer of the 
Illinois Telephone Association, who ad- 
dressed the local Kiwanis club at one of 
their meetings. 

Miss Thompson’s talk was, “Your Tele- 
phone—The Voice of Your Business.” 
She urged the business men in her aud- 
ience to select their employes who answer 
the telephone when their patrons call in, 
with care, and to instruct them that 
peasant modulation of tone and a desire 
to please permeating their utterance will 
be assets for their business, as the tele- 
phone voice conveys 
readily than any other. 

“A business organization has personality 
just as an individual has. Some one has 
said that every business is but the lengthen- 
ing shadow of some man. 


impressions more 


Let your tele 
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phone voice reflect the character of your 
business.” Miss Thompson adjured her 
hearers. 


In “Echoes of Kansas City from the 
Journal’s files,” the Kansas City Journal 
under the heading “45 years ago—April 
4, 1879” ran this paragraph: 

“Manager Wood of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. has put on a large force of 
hands running the wires for the telephone 
exchange, which will be completed very 
shortly and will be equipped with Edison’s 
improved telephones and strictly first class 
in every respect.” 


From this beginning, with 58 telephones, 
the present modern telephone system of 
Kansas City serving some 134,000 sub- 
scribers has evolved—all in 45 years. 


The employes of the Remsen, Alton & 
Granville Telephone Co., and the lowa 
Light, Heat & Power Co., of Remsen, 
Iowa, were commended by the local news- 
paper for their quick action in repairing 
their lines after the several storms which 
visited that territory of late, the most re- 
cent of which occurred late in July. 

“Every storm causes the operators of 
these companies a great deal of trouble,” 
reads the newspaper item, “and their quick 
action in making repairs and 
proper service is surely to be appreciated 
by the public.” 

The same issue of the iewspaper re- 
lated the damage done by the storms to 
crops and also to barns and farmhouses. 
The damage to the farm buildings was 
not repaired in anything like the time 
made by the public utility companies. 


restoring 


It was undoubtedly pleasing to these 
utility corporations, and to their employes, 
to know that their efforts to maintain 
service, oftentimes in the face of most 
adverse conditions and circumstances, are 
appreciated and not taken for 
granted. 


merely 


Under the heading “Who’s Who” in a 
recent issue of The Corder Journal, Cor- 
der, Mo., appeared a complimentary article 
on the efficiency of Mrs. H. T. Winn, 
chief operator of the Corder exchange of 
the Citizens Telephone Co. of Higgins- 
ville on the service rendered by the com- 
pany. The article said: 

“Efficiency is the real test of any indi- 
vidual. Any person, who fails to possess 
ani be intimate with the adjectives, that 
spel! efficiency—cannot be of the greatest 
seryice to his fellowman. 

Service, spelled in a big way, should be 
the aim of every life. 

\Vhen we think of service and efficiency, 
it is very natural to turn to the manager 
of our telephone office, Mrs. Hub Winn. 

Sie gives the citizens of Corder and 
Vicinity wonderful service—far superior to 
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the average telephone small 
towns. 

It is through her untiring effort that 
we are spared much time, effort and 
anxiety. The business houses of this town 
could not be very successful without the 
telephone _ service. Doctors, dentists, 
preachers, teachers and housekeepers—find 
thousands of wants satisfied each day by 


system of 

















Mrs. H. T. Winn, Chief Operator at Corder, 
Mo., Was Given Complimentary Notice 
in Local Newspaper Recently. 


the prompt, personal 
Winn and her force. 


attention of Mrs. 

They are ready at all times, day or 
night, whether the occasion be one of 
gravest danger, greatest financial impor- 
tance or the arrangement of the merriest 
frolic. 

There are many times when their efforts 
are heroic and the results of untold value. 
Yet you never see them wearing medals 
other than their bright, attractive smiles. 

Mrs. Winn is a woman of excellent 
judgment, a splendid mother and an in- 
spiration to the young women, who work 
for her. 

Corder 
blessings.” 


should begin to count her 
The Corder exchange of the Citizens 
Telephone Co., Higginsville, Mo., has 300 
subscribers. They are served mostly 
through underground cable which pretty 
well covers the town, 3,000 feet of it 
having been installed two years ago. 
Naturally Manager W. R. Journey, and 
others of the staff of the Citizens company 
were very much pleased with the pub- 
licity given Mrs. Winn and the company. 


The recent issuance of the New York 
City Telephone directory was made the 
subject of editorial comment by the New 
York Times. Under the heading, “Five 
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Pounds of Names and Addresses,” the 
Times says: 

“Already an enormous book weighing 
more than five pounds, the telephone di- 
rectory that must be used in this city and 
its vicinity illustrates both the growth 
which still marks this mode of communi- 
cation and what its utilization will be in 


the near future. 


“Already the having of from one to 
several hundred telephones is a_ recog- 
nized necessity for everybody conducting 
business on any except the very smallest 
scale, and an almost equal coercion is 
brought to bear on the private house. To 
be without a telephone, or without con- 
venient access to one, is to be out of the 
world, nowadays, and it imposes on friend- 
ship a strain that often proves unendur- 
able. 

The telephone saves innumerable steps 
and the writing of innumerable notes. 
That it has its annoyances and its irrita- 
tions everybody knows, but after all it is 
essential to the conduct of modern life, 
and probably it has changed human habits 
more than did any other of the nine- 
teenth century’s many and important in- 
ventions. 

The newer facilities do not seem to 
be decreasing its use in the slightest de- 
gree, and the radio, after all, is only the 
equipping of the telephone with another 
means of getting the familiar vibrations 
of the familiar diaphragm. 

America, according to the admission of 
every foreigner who comes here, has the 
best telephone service in the world, its 
state-owned rivals all being inferior to it.” 


The keeping before the public the 
thought of what a saver in time, energy 
and money the telephone is, is an excellent 
plan. It helps the company’s public rela- 
tions and service to emphasize the idea 
that telephone service is better than any 
other service and gives more for a dol- 


lar than can be obtained in anything else. 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. re- 
cently had an unusual display in one of 
the windows of its office in 
Peoria, Ill. This display portrayed the 
means of communication in “The Days of 
49,” when it took six months to cross 
the continent. 
idly by 


business 


This was shown very viv- 
a prairie schooner in the fore- 
ground, pictured as crossing the plains. 

There is another scene in the background 
giving a glimpse of the Philadelphia Ex- 
position in 1876, when the telephone was 
first exhibited. Backing up both of these 
scenes is New York City with its many 
skyscrapers. Today it takes less than one 
second to cross the continent by telephone. 

This exhibit was illuminated and showed 
up particularly well at night. The exhibit 
was on display for two weeks and attract- 
ed a great amount of attention. 





Annual Reports and Financial Notes 


Mutual Company, of Erie, Pa., Reports Greatest Gain in Subscribers of Any 
Single Year; New Office Building and Exchange Planned—Northwestern 
Bell Company Tells Employes Facts Regarding Dividends—Other Items 


Mutual Telephone Co., of Erie, Pa., 
Shows Good Growth. 
Erection of a new office building and 
main exchange is the 1925 plan of the Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Erie, Pa., accord- 
ing to the report of John Z. Miller, secre- 
tary and general manager, submitted at 
the annual meeting of officers and stock- 

holders held July 28. 

Architects are now working on the 
preliminary plans, he said. 

The building of a branch exchange at 
26th and Ash streets at a cost of $14,- 
285.29; and a gain of 1,577 telephones, the 
largest increase of any single year, were 
among the high lights of the annual re- 
view of the year’s work. 

Officers and directors of the company 
re-elected were: A. A. Culberson, presi- 
dent; J. C. Spencer, vice-president; A. 
W. Hayes, treasurer; John Z. Miller, sec- 
retary and general manager; E. P. Selden, 
James Russell, James Burke. 

Mr. Miller’s report, in part, follows: 

“This has been a year of growth and 
extensions. A year ago we reported the 
purchase of a lot at 26th and Ash streets 
for another branch exchange. The build- 
ing has been erected at a cost of $14,- 
285.29, and it has been fully equipped 
to operate 700 telephones with an ulti- 
mate capacity of 2,000 lines. The cost 
of this automatic equipment is $51,712. 
Additions to the central office equipment 
in the main exchange amounted to $21,- 
145.12. 

Additional cable has been placed ‘in 
conduits and on poles in sizes varying 
from 50 to 1,200 wires, to the extent of 
42,648 feet, and at a cost for cable alone 
of $31,816. The total length of copper 
wire in these cables amounts to 23,392 
miles. 

The next step of importance will be 
the erection of a new office building and 
main exchange on our lot on East Tenth 
street. 

During the past year we have gained 
1,577 telephones in Erie, the largest gain 
we have ever made in a single year. The 
out-of-town exchanges have about held 
their own in numbers. Our growth rep- 
resents more than an increase due to the 
city. The use of the telephone in the 
United States is by far more general 
than in any other part of the world. 
In Great Britain the average is but 2.2 
telephones to every 100 inhabitants while 
in the U. S. it is 13 to 100.” 

Mr. Miller said that government owner- 
ship was largely responsible for the low 
telephone development abroad and declared 


that government ownership in the United 
States would be a calamity to the country. 
Gratitude was expressed for the loyalty 
and devotion of the members of the or- 
ganization that have been in the com- 
pany’s service for more than 20 years. 


Why Bell 9 Per Cent Dividend Is 
Not Excessive. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
is impressing on those of its representa- 
tives who come in, contact with the public 
that they should urge subscribers to ask 
questions about the fact that it is paying 
9 per cent dividends, and is supplying them 
in circulars recently with the necessary 
information to explain away any notion 
that this is an excessive return. 

The subscribers, the circular says, 
should be much interested in the dividend 
rate, because the company’s ability to fur- 
nish him service when and where he needs 
it, depends largely upon the company’s 
ability to pay such a dividend as will at- 
tract the necessary capital to the business. 


The company officials set out that a 9 
per cent dividend does not mean profiteer- 
ing, or that they are paying more for 
money than is necessary. The Bell com- 
pany, they say, has followed a conserva- 
tive financial policy for 40 years, and is 
prepared to convince regulatory bodies 
that the return on property devoted to the 
public service required to pay that 9 per 
cent with a margin for surplus, is con- 
servative and well below the average re- 
turn for utilities. 

They say that the 9 per cent paid is 
only on a part of the money invested. The 
policy of never paying out in dividends 
all of the earnings has resulted in the 
accumulation during the period of many 
years of approximately one-third of the 
money the property has cost, and on this 
money no interest or dividend has been 
paid. Approximately another third has 
been borrowed money on which, in the 
total, less than 6 per cent interest has been 
paid. 

These two facts make the payment of a 
9 per cent dividend possible without ask- 
ing extortionate rates. For the first 25 
years the Bell paid $7.50 a share, and then 
for 19 years $8 a share. The unpaid out 
portion of past earnings belongs, of 
course, to stockholders, and as upon this 
third they get no return and as it is their 
property that is pledged to pay all borrow- 
ings, it is plain, they say, that 9 per cent 
is under no circumstances excessive. 

Bell requirements now call for a million 
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dollars new capital a day, and the com- 
pany installed more telephones last year 
than in its first 24 years. 


Cuban Telephone Co. Report 


Shows Gain in Earnings. 

The Cuban Telephone Co., in its report 
for the year 1923, shows a net income of 
$1,301,759 after depreciation, interest, etc., 
equivalent after preferred dividends to 
$10.33 a share earned on its $11,432,876 
common stock outstanding. This compares 
with a net income of $835,526, or $9.13 a 
share for the preceding year, on the com- 
pany’s $7,832,876 common stock outstand- 
ing at that time. 

The figures compare as follows: 


1923. 1922. 
$3,547,083 $3,076,909 
. 1,941,546 1,798,439 


$1,605,537 $1,278,470 
335,419 413,704 


$1,949,956 $1,692,174 
639,197 856,648 


$1,301,759 $ 835,526 
120,000 120,000 


$1,181,759 $ 715,526 
746,289 469,950 


$ 435,470 $ 245,576 


Total operating reve- 
nues 

Expenses, taxes, 
preciation, etc. 





Net earnings 
Other income 





Total income 
Interest 





Net income 
Preferred dividends. . 





Common dividends ... 





Surplus 


The balance sheet of the Cuban Tele- 
phone Co. as of December 31, 1923, 
showed total assets of $26,413,005, against 
$25,813,829 at the end of 1922. The out- 
standing common stock was $11,432,876; 
preferred stock,. $2,000,000, and funded 
debt, $8,302,460. The surplus amounted 
to $870,720. 

“The events of the last year,” says: Pres- 
ident Hernan Behn, in his remarks to the 
stockholders, “confirmed the fact that the 
affiliation of your company with the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
has been of the greatest benefit to the 
development of the telephone service in 
Cuba. At this writing there have been 
converted 109,638 shares of the total out- 
standing issue of 114,327 shares of the 
Cuban Telephone common stock, thus 
placing the control of approximately 9% 
per cent in the hands of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp.” 


Bloomfield, Neb., Company Not 
Able to Pay Dividends. 

The annual report of the Bloomfield 

Telephone Co., Bloomfield, Neb., which 

starred several years ago as the central 
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figure of a boycott by citizens, in protest 
against a moderate increase in rates, shows 
that on the old schedule it was able to 
earn a net income of $2,207, but not enough 
to pay dividends. The company was for- 
merly a part of the Union, of Wausa, but 
after the strikers had held up service for 
months, the plant at Bloomfield was sold 
to the former manager and a local stock- 
holder of the Wausa company. 

The book cost of the property was $74,- 
000, and it has a reserve for depreciation of 
$20,772. The present value of the property 
is fixed at $52,919. The company has a 
capital stock of $24,554, owned by the 
two men, but has notes and bonds out- 
standing of $30,237. The total capital 
liabilities are $55,771, representing an im- 
pairment through past losses of nearly 
$3,000. The new owners have never asked 
for any increase in rates, but are trying to 
work themselves out. 

The operating income for the year was 
$13,496 Expenses were cut to $11,288, 
leaving an operating income, net, of $2,- 
207. The company paid interest during 
the year amounting to $1,796, leaving $410 
for profit and loss. The company oper- 
ates 337 town telephones and 385 rural 
instruments, a total of 722, in addition to 
switching 134 others. 


Keystone System Shows Good 
Gain in First Six Months. 

The combined earnings of the Key- 
stone Telephone System of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the six months ending June 30, 
1924, show a good gain in the balance 
available for reserve, federal tax, divi- 
dends and surplus. 

While the gross earnings for the six 
months ending June 30 show an increase 
of $59,146 over the same period of the 
previous year, the net earnings increased 
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$43,578, there being a considerable in- 
crease in operating expenses and main- 
tenance. 

The comparative statement of the earn- 
ings for both the six-month and 12-month 
periods ending June 30, 1924 with the 
corresponding periods of the previous 
year follows: 

Six months ending 








June 30, Year 

1924 previous. 

Gross earnings....... $938,189 $879,043 
Operating expenses, 
maintenance and 

SE ists coraaters 507,315 491,747 

Net earnings....... $430,874 $387,296 

Less interest on bonds 210,786 220,758 

Other interest charges 47,782 39,408 





Balance available for 
reserve, federal tax, 


dividends. and sur- 
IS ASAE $172,306* $127,130 
12 months ending 
June 30, Year 
1924 previous. 
Gross earnings.......$1,864,518 $1,756,179 
Operating expenses, 
maintenance and 
ARSE RSs ras 1,000,167 970,509 





$ 864,351 $ 785,670 


Less interest on bonds.$ 429,557 $ 444,760 
Other interest charges 85,844 68,521 





Balance available for 
reserve, federal tax, 
dividends and _ sur- 
plus 





$ 348,950*$ 272 389 





*As adjusted. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Statistics for A Companies. 
The May summary of the monthly re- 
ports of Class A telephone companies, as 
compiled by the bureau of statistics of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
just been made public, as presented on this 
page. 

Their combined operating revenues for 
that month totalled $58,722,900, an increase 
of 7.4 per cent over the same month of 


the preceding year. Operating expenses 


amounted to $41,637,467, and net op- 
erating revenues, $17,085,433, an increase 
of 3.7 per cent. The operating income, 


$12,235,192, represents an increase of 1.9 
per cent. 

For the five months’ period, ending with 
the month of May, the operating revenues 
totalled $284,945,422, an increase of 7.2 
per cent. The operating income, $59,256,- 
234, was a decrease of 1.9 per cent over 
the first five months of 1923. 


Taxes of Maine Telephone Com- 


panies Announced. 


Taxes on telephone companies doing 


business in Maine have been announced. 
For the year ending April 1, 1924, they 
amount in the aggregate to $233,220. This 
shows a_ substantial increase 
year’s tax, which was $222,911. 

By far the largest 
that of the. New England 
Telegraph Co., which amounts to $200,- 
105. The Aroostook Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. pays the second largest tax, 
$11,680, and the Maine Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is third with $10,164. All the 
other companies pay comparatively small 
taxes. 


over last 


the list is 


Telephone & 


tax in 


There are only four companies in the 
state which handle telegraph business ex- 
clusively, and _ their 
amount to $21,460. Of this amount, the 
Western Union pays $19,193; the Postal 
Telegraph, $1,289; the Northern Tele- 
graph, $952, and the Great Northern West- 


combined taxes 





Item. 


Number of company stations 
end of month 
Revenues: 

Subscribers’ station revenues 

Public pay station revenues 


in service 


Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues. 





—_ 


For the month of May 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 








Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 


All other maintenance 
Trafttic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
)ther operating revenues 
ther operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
faxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


— 





Operating income before deducting taxes.. 


ee ee et 

















Ratio, 

1924. 1923. Amount. Pct. 

at s 

--- 11,752,382 10,900,351 852,031 7.8 
... $38,135,337 $34,801,663 $3,333,674 9.6 
asin 2,678,441 2,464,180 14,261 8.7 
oias 451,843 444,225 7,618 1.7 
.-- 14,697,227 14,477,651 219,576 1.5 
mein 1,624,853 1,525,389 99,464 6.5 
oe 1,101,679 939,227 162,452 17.3 
buch 2,220,526 2,034,025 186,501 9.2 
ve 2,187,006 2,033,034 153,972 7.6 
$58,722,900 $54,653,326 $4,069,574 7.4 
$ 8,827,141 $ 7,839,467 $ 987,674 12.6 
we 9,250,636 8,148,260 1,102,376 13.5 
.. 15,867,630 15,114,338 753,292 5.0 
* 5,213,972 4,758,176 455,796 9.6 
és 2,478,088 2,321,709 156,379 6.7 
.. $41,637,467 $38,181,950 $3,455,517 9.1 
.. $17,085,433 $16,471,376 $ 614,057 3.7 
ca 433 $ 417 $ 16 3.8 
iol 305 483 *178 *36.9 
el 337,660 301,366 36,294 12.0 
.. 16,747,901 16,169,944 577,957 3.6 
on 4,512,709 4,167,719 344,990 8.3 

.. $12,235,192 $12,002,225 $ 232,967 me 
ane 70.90 69.86 1.04 iin 


























ern Telegraph Co., $23. 
For the five months ending with May— 
Increase or de- 

crease (*). 

Ratio, 
1924. 1923 Amount. Pet. 
$185,463,454 $170,268,889 $15,194,565 8.9 
12,929,321 12,047,873 881,448 7.3 
2,264,602 2,203,202 61,400 2.8 
70,771,737 69,211,245 1,560,492 2.3 
7,889,436 7,448,396 441,040 5.9 
5,432,399 4,727,243 705,156 14.9 
10,903,623 9,770,825 1,132,798 11.6 
10,709, 15¢ 9,765,816 943,334 9.7 
$284,945,422 $265,911,857 $19,033,565 7.2 
$ 43,071,683 $ 38,652,323 $ 4,419,360 11.4 
43,296,156 37,483,382 5,812,774 15.5 
77,338,697 71,409,592 5,929,105 8.3 
25,535,991 23,339,191 2,196,800 9.4 
12,434,660 12,015,174 419,486 3.5 
$201,677,187 $182,899,662 $18,777,525 10.3 
$ 83,268,235 $ 83,012,195 $ 256,040 0.3 
$ 2,209 $ 2,450 *$ 241 *9.8 
,993 ,67% *679 *25.4 
1,705,296 1,558,540 146,756 9.4 
81,563,155 81,453,433 109,722 0.1 
22,306,921 21,067,023 1,239,898 5.9 
$ 59,256,234 $ 60,386,410 *$ 1,130,176 *1.9 
70.78 68.78 & 





Summary of Class A Company 


Reports for 


May, as Compiled by 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Increased Rates Denied Until Im- 
provements Are Made. 
Until such time as the Redondo Home 


Telephone Co., of Redondo Beach, Calif., 
makes such changes and additions to its 
plant as will insure to subscribers ade- 
quate and efficient service, the company 
will have to get along under the schedule 
of rates it is now charging, the railroad 
commission declared August 6 in a de- 
cision issued on the company’s application 
for a revision of its rates. 

Upon a proper showing before the com- 
mission that the company’s plant and serv- 
ice have been brought up to the standard 
required by the commission, the opinion 
reads, the company will be allowed to in- 
crease its charges for individual line serv- 
ice 25 cents a month and to make certain 
other changes in its schedules which will 
slightly increase existing rates. 


Rate Increases at Storm Lake 
Effective Upon Filing of Bond. 
Judge DeLand, in the district court at 

Storm Lake, Iowa, has permitted the 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to tem- 

porarily place in effect a rate schedule in 

excess of that specified in the franchise 
granted its predecessor, the Northern 

Telephone Co., in 1902, upon the filing of 

a $10,000 bond, guaranteeing the return 

of the difference the old and 

new rates if the case is not finally decided 
in favor of the telephone company. 

This action was the result of the filing 
of a petition for an injunction by the city 
attorney of Storm Lake to restrain the 
company from increasing its rates. The 
court, on July 29, granted the temporary 
injunction pending the filing of bonds by 
the telephone company. The latter filed 
its bond several days ago and was there- 
upon permitted to place the higher rates 
in effect pending the final outcome. 

’ The hearing on the petition for a per- 
manent injunction will come before the 
court at its September, term. 


between 


Commission 


Hampshire 
Allows Bell Some Increases. 


New 


The New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission announced August 1 that 
certain rate increases asked for by the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. had been allowed and would go into 
effect immediately, and that others would 
be suspended for further consideration 
until September 1. 

The increases allowed are for private 
branch exchange service, person-to-person, 
messenger and appointment service on toll 


calls. The basic time limit for toll 


calls which in the past has been five min- 
utes and which was to have been cut to 
three minutes, has been deferred until Sep- 
tember 1. In computing the charges the 
company is allowed to figure the highest 
multiple of five cents instead of the lowest 
multiple, which has been customary. 

In the private branch and exchange 
switchboard service those purchasing serv- 
ice where the switchboard is within 
nornial boundaries and outside the ex- 
change boundary: will find their service 
charges increased. Those where the ex- 
tension station is outside the building or 
is interconnected by the lines where the 
circuit routed through two or more cen- 
tral offices will also find their cost in- 
creased. 

The commission further suspended an 
increase in rates asked for by the company 
on 15, 20 and 25-cent station-to-station 
calls on which the company proposed to 
change the initial period from five to three 
minutes. — 


New England Bell Rate Hearing 
Continued to September 16. 
The Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities, on July 31, suspended until 
October 1 the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s proposed increases in rates 
for private branch exchanges, and _ sus- 
pended until September 1 the proposed re- 
duction in 15 and 20-cent toll 
rates in which the company seeks to cut 
down the initial talking period from five 
to three These 
held the center of the stage at the hear- 
ings before the 

weeks. 

The commission issued an order author- 
izing certain minor increases in the rates 
on private lines, including Morse telegraph 
facilities, tie lines and extensions off the 
premises. On the private lines, the in- 
crease is from $1 to $1.20 a month per 
quarter mile, applying to exchanges out- 
side the metropolitan district. The mini- 
mum charge in this classification is also 
increased from $1.50 to $2.40. 

The hearing has been continued until 
September 16. 

In its temporary order of July 17, which 
allowed the company to increase certain 
toll rates, the commission pointed out 
that reducing the initial and overtime 
periods outside the metropolitan district 
and allowing rates within the district to 
remain unchanged, constituted a_  dis- 
crimination against the rest of the state. 
The company, on July 30, filed a new 
tariff correcting that situation. 

The law provides 30 days must elapse 
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time on 


minutes. matters have 


commission for some 


before the new schedule may become ef- 
fective. The tariff as now filed will not 
become effective until September 1. The 
company, suspend 
the entire toll schedule regardless of per- 


mission until September 1, when the new 


therefore, decided to 


charges to go into effect. 

At the hearing on July 31, S. H. Mil- 
dram, the city’s utility expert, stated that 
last November the telephone division of 
the commission made a study of traffic 
over some of the large private boards in 
Boston. The results showed an average 
traffic of 180 calls per trunk line per day, 
or, assuming that the incoming and out- 
going rate was same, 90 calls each way. 

The rate per individual business tele- 
phone is between 12 and 14 calls per day, 
the witness stated. His conclusion was 
that with a large private branch install- 
ment the telephone company can concen- 
trate five times the traffic over a smaller 
amount of major switchboard plant than 
it could if these each 


same _ subscribers 


had individual business lines. Some sub- 
scribers in Worcester are paying as high 
as 70 cents a call, he stated, by reason 
of using P. B. X. boards. 

Mr. Mildram suggested that subscribers 
could make savings in tele- 
phone bills if they would throw out a third 
of their business trunk 


substantial 


lines and _ install 
lines for receiving messages only, concen- 
trating outward calls on the other lines. 


New York Commission Begins 
Hearings on Bell Rate Case. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion on August 16 began hearings on the 
complaint of the New York Telephone 
Co.. filed last January against the rates 
prescribed by orders of the commission 
made on January 25, 1923, and asking the 
commission to determine new and _ in- 
creased rates in the place of those com- 
plained of. Commissioners Pooley and 
Van Voorhis were the only commission- 
ers sitting. After several exhibits were 
submitted adjournment 
September 9. 

In opening the company’s case Frank- 
land Briggs, counsel for the company, 
stated that he- intended to show that the 
rates complained of were unreasonable 
and confiscatory and that, as held by the 
recent decision. of the federal court, the 
procedure which the commission had fol- 
lowed in determining the rates complained 
of had been erroneous as a matter of law. 
He also stated that in support of the com: 
pany’s complaint he would present evi- 
dence in accordance with the court's 
opinion as to the value of the company’s 


was taken until 
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Let us send you 
these practical 
telephony books 
—for 10 days free 


Here, for the first time, is a set of 
books that covers, in a practical and 
easy-to-understand manner, the 
whole subject of telephone practice, 
from the basic theory of it to the in- 
stallation and operation of the most 
complicated apparatus in use today. 

With these books the man en- 
gaged in telephone work can ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of 
present-day telephone practice, no 


Your Summer 
Pay 
Get These 


Helpful Books 


matter how limited his previous 
acquaintance with the _ subject 
may be. 

Just send the coupon below. We will 
send a set of Mitchell’s Telephony to 


you by return mail and let you judge 
for yourself just how valuable the books 
can be to you in your work. 





Mitchell’s Principles and Practice of Telephony 


A HOME STUDY COURSE AND REFERENCE LIBRARY 


No matter what you may be doing in the tele- 
phone field, a few of the cooler evening hours each 
week this summer spent on these five practical tele- 
phony books will pay you well indeed. 

The books will give you a complete understanding 
of the technical side of the telephone business; 
they will show what is done, how it is done and 
clearly and exactly why. 

Men who are doing technical telephone work must 


will tell them much that they want to know, much 
that it will pay them to know—solid, usable inior- 
mation that will make them more valuable and 
give them the ability to hold down a bigger and 
better job somewhere in the field. 


It is a fact that August and September can be 
sixty of the most profitable days you ever spent if 
you spend a few minutes of each with these plainly 


know their jobs, of course; the more they know 
about the work the better for them. These books 


written and easily understood telephone 
books. 


practice 


Explains everything you want to know about telephony 


These five books place thousands of practical facts at your command for instant use. 

Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles involved, the author discusses such sub- 
jects as telephone apparatus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, telephone power plant 
equipment, coil winding, the toll switchboard and toll equipment in the multiple office. 


You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of telephone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 

All these subjects, with scores of others, equally important, are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely through- 
out the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put his finger immediately on any desired fact. 


Free Examination—No Money 
Down—Small Monthly Payments 
We have made a price on this library that puts it within 
the reach of every worker in the telephone field—only $12.00 


for the complete set of five volumes, payable at the rate of 
50c a week. 





McGraw-Hill 
Free Examination Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY 
(shipping charges prepaid), for 10 days’ free exam- 
ination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in ten 
days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid. 
If not wanted, I will write you for return shipping 
instructions. 

(Write plainly and fill in all lines.) 





On top of this low price on the easy terms you have the privilege 
of examining the set for 10 days without cost or obligation. 


There is no money to be paid in advance—no deposit 
charges to pay. We pay everything. 


Only $12.00 for the complete set— 
$2.00 a month—no money in advance 


Send just the coupon- - 
-- but send it off today 





no carriage 


City and 
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property and all other matters relevant to 
the determination of fair and reasonable 
rates. He introduced as his first witness 
B. F. Young, assistant chief auditor of 
the company, who testified as to many 
financial statements and other exhibits 
showing figures taken from the company’s 
books. A great many exhibits were in- 
troduced. 

It appeared from these exhibits that the 
revenues in New York state for the first 
six months of 1924 were $57,963,560, while 
the expenses were $51,834,969, leaving net 
earnings in the sum of $6,127,681. Also 
that in New York City, considered sep- 
arately, the revenues were $43,081,483, ex- 
penses $39,408,457, leaving net earnings in 
the city of $3,673,026. The figures, how- 
ever, for New York City, included the 
temporary surcharge of 10 per cent which 
since the first of May has been charged 
by the company under the injunction order 
of the federal court and which amounted 
to $956,895. The percentage of return of 
net earnings upon the value of the com- 
pany’s property did not appear, as proof 
of the value has not yet been introduced. 

It was also shown that’ since 1920 the 
company’s surplus had decreased by more 
than $15,000,000 while its fixed capital had 
steadily increased. It appeared that the 
percentage of surplus to fixed capital had 
shrunk from 19 per cent in 1920 to about 
6 per cent of the present time. 

The city of New York was represented 
at the hearing by Assistant Corporation 
Counsel M. Baldwin Fertig and the attor- 
ney general of the state by Max H. 
Winkler. Counsel for the state and city 
did not attempt to cross-examine the wit- 
ness upon the exhibits introduced but 
reserved such examination for a_ subse- 
quent hearing in order that they might 
have opportunity in the meantime to study 
the figures presented. , 


Increased Rates at Massillon, 
Ohio, Restrained by Court. 
Judge Diehl in common pleas court at 
Canton, on July 25, granted the city of 
Massillon a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. from 
putting into effect on August 1 its new 
rate schedule which it filed with the pub- 
lic utilities commission last May and 
which was suspended by the commission 
for 90 days, the suspension expiring Au- 

gust 1. 

The injunction was granted by the court 
after P. A. Kuhn, city solicitor, had filed 
a petition in common pleas court asking 
that the city be granted a _ restraining 
order. The temporary’ injunction will re- 
main in effect until such time as a hearing 
is held on the city’s petition. 

The petition as filed by City Solicitor 
Kuhn bases the city’s action on an order 
of the public utilities commission which 
says that consolidation of utility corpora- 
tions shall not become valid until such 
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time as the commission determines the 
valuation of the company’s property as a 
basis for establishing rates. 

The city contends that as yet the com- 
mission has not fixed a valuation for the 
telephone company’s property in Massillon 
after the consolidation of the Ohio Bell 
and Ohio State-telephone companies and 
that, therefore, it would be unlawful for 
the telephone company to put its new rate 
schedule into effect until such time as the 
valuation is fixed by the commission and 
the rates established. 


Demurrer to Increased Rates Over- 
ruled in Common Pleas Court. 
Judge L. S. Pardee in common pleas 

court at Akron, on July 30, overruled the 

demurrer filed by the cities of Akron, 

Barberton and Cuyahoga Falls in their 

effort to secure an injunction restraining 

the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. from putting 
into effect the increased rates on file with 
the commission. 

Judge Pardee ruled that his court was 
without jurisdiction in the matter and 
that the supreme court was the only judi- 
cial tribunal in the state with proper 
jurisdiction to hear the case. 


Dayton Files Suit in Supreme 
Court Against Increased Rates. 
The city of Dayton, Ohio, filed suit in 

the state supreme court on August 1, 
seeking to reverse the ruling of the public 
utilities commission permitting the new 
schedule of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
to become effective pending final hearing 
and disposition of the case. 


Seattle Telephone Case Not Re- 
ferred Back to State Court. 
The United States district court for 
western Washington has refused to send 
back to the superior court immediately a 
suit which the city of Seattle started to 
have the telephone rates reduced under 
the franchise of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and which the state tri- 
bunal had sent to the federal court July 26 

at the instance of the company. 

When Corporation Counsel Kennedy 
said that an emergency existed Judge 
Neterer called attention to the fact that 
for five years the city had not molested 
the company under a franchise which the 
suit sought to make the basis of relief, 
though the present scale of rates has been 
charged all that time. He set the hear- 
ing for September 2. 


Hearings in Fort Worth Telephone 
Rate Case in Federal Court. 
E. F. Carter, general commercial man- 
ager of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., testified at considerable length be- 
fore Master in Chancery C. L. McCart- 
ney in the federal district court at Fort 
Worth, Texas, on July 25, at the hearings 
on the application of the city to restrain 
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the telephone company from increasing 
rates over those provided in its franchise. 

He gave a comprehensive and lucid oxt- 
line of the company’s organization, super- 
vision methods, and rate structures. He 
also explained why the cost of rendering 
telephone service increases with the num- 
ber of subscribers to an exchange, this 
being a subject previously developed, to 
some extent, during the hearing. 

When the hearing was resumed on 
Monday, July 28, E. T. Mahood, evalua- 
tion engineer for the Southwestern com- 
pany, testified as to the unit costs of the 
component parts of the Fort Worth tele- 
phone plant. The reproduction cost he 
placed at $4,872,849. 


Small Wisconsin Company Gets 
25-Cent Rate Increase. 

The Ogema Telephone Co., operating in 
Ogema, Wis., and the adjacent rural terri- 
tory on July 23 was allowed by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission 25 cents a 
month increase on both business and resi- 
dence telephones making the monthly rates: 
Business, $2.00; residence, $1.50. 

The company’s magneto switchboard is 
connected with 43 local lines, serving 47 
subscribers, and 17 rural lines serving 239 
subscribers. All circuits are metallic and 
24-hour service is given with free connec- 
tion with lines of the Westboro Tele- 
phone Co. 

The book value of the property, the 
commission found, is $15,658, or an aver- 
age of $54 per subscriber. 

It also found that at no time during the 
past six years has the company made a 
full return on its investment and _ that 
during the year ended December 31, 1923, 
operating revenues were not even adequate 
to cover depreciation requirements. 

After making a subscribers’ analysis 
covering the four years 1920 to 1923, in- 
clusive, the commission stated: 

“Assuming that rates for both business 
and residence service are increased by 25 
cents per month, or $3 per year, and that 
there will be no reduction in the number 
of subscribers, the company’s revenues 
will be increased by approximately $850 a 
year; and on the basis of 1923 operating 
expenses the company will have available 
for depreciation and return for a year sub- 
sequent to the effective date of this order 
the sum of $1,324.74, which is less than 
would be needed for a full return, although 
sufficient to properly take care of deprecia- 
tion requirements. 

In authorizing the increase it was spec- 
ified “that such new subscribers of the 
Ogema Telephone Co., or such present 
subscribers as may choose to do so, may 
purchase their own telephone from the 
company at the price of $20 per telephone, 
for which they: shall be entitled to 4 
monthly rental of 25. cents from the com- 
pany, which rental may be applied as 4 
credit on monthly bills.” 
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Just as Strong 
3 Many Years from 
| Now as when 
First Installed 


FULL Length Pressure Creosoted Pine Poles 

maintain the greatest average strength over 
long periods of time. They are made from 
Nature’s strongest pole-producing timber, and 
due to the deep penetration of creosote oil, their 
mechanical strength is preserved. Experience 
has demonstrated that these poles, if 
properly treated, are as strong after 15 or 
20 years of service as they were at the time 
of installation. 


ee 
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These remarkable characteristics permit the 
pole user to build new lines or rebuild old ones 
with fewer poles per mile or with poles of 
smaller diameter. 





When you specify International Creosoted 
Pine Poles you are assured that the full size 
and strength will be retained over a long period 
of time. 


ws 


Every pole carries a permanent pledge mark 
of quality (see illustration) in the form of an 
International dating nail. This dating nail 
gives you a permanent check on the service 
rendered by International Poles. 


Write for Booklet T-1. It contains data 
and information of value to pole users. 





X International Creosoting & Construction Co. 
General Office—Galveston, Texas 


Plants: Texarkana, Texas, Beaumont, Texas, Galveston, Texas 


International 


Creosoted Pine Poles 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

August 6: Application of Redondo 
Home Telephone Co. for increase denied 
until company makes such changes and 
additions to its plant as will insure sub- 
scribers adequate and efficient service. 

August 6: Southwestern Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Redlands, authorized to 
issue not exceeding $340,000 of first and 
unified mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
due October 1, 1954. The company is 
authorized to deliver not exceeding $209,- 
625 of the bonds in exchange for $322,500 
of the previous issue of its bonds, and 
$48,375 of deferred interest certificates. 
The order is based on a new financial set- 
up for the Southwestern company. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 9: Order approved suspending un- 
til November 5, 1924, proposed rates for 
telephone toll service out of Lawrence- 
ville, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1, 
of the Commercial Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

July 9: Order approved authorizing the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sell and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
purchase for the sum of $183,246 certain 
toll lines extending from Springfield to 
the city of Alton, a certain toll line from 
Alton to Mitchell, and undivided half of 
line extending through the counties of 
Clark, Cumberland, Effingham, Fayette, 
Bond and Madison to Collinsville Town- 
ship, Madison County. 

July 9: Milledgeville Mutual Telephone 
Co. filed schedule Ill. C. C. No. 1, first 
revised sheet No. 2, covering revised rules 
changing the mode of payment from semi- 
annual to quarterly, etc. 

July 9: Mississippi Valley Telephone 
Co. filed schedule, I. P. U. C. Nos. 1, 2 
and 4, first revised sheet No. 1, for tele- 
phone service in Adrian and other towns 
served by the company. 

July 9: Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
filed schedule I. P. U. C. No. 1, sheet No. 
9, for Maywood exchange, covering cer- 
tain revised rates for the use of private 
branch exchange apparatus and_ service 
under “Combination Manual and Mechan- 
ical System,” not affecting current charges 
of existing subscribers, effective August 
1, 1924. 

July 9: Farmers’ Fountain Telephone 
Co. filed schedule, Ill. C. C. No. 3, rates 
for telephone service in compliance with 
order of the commission in Case No. 
13392, etc. 

July 15: Order approved dismissing 
with leave to reinstate, complaint of 
Myer J. Stein vs. the Chicago Telephone 
Co. (Illinois Bell Telephone Co., succes- 
sor), for unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory charges for telephone service and for 
reparation for overcharges in the amount 
of $240, at Oak Park, II. 

July 16: Order approved consenting to 
the purchase by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of any of the Vermillion Coun- 
ty Telephone Co.’s 6 per cent first mort- 
gage gold bonds authorized by the com- 
mission in case 12824, which may be of- 
fered to Illinois Bell company from time 
to time, at not less than 90 per cent of 
their par value. 

July 24: Petition of the Commercial 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., by H. H. 
Knipe per Jay G. Mitchell, for a rehearing 
of the complaint of the Commercial com- 
pany against the Sexton Mfg. Co., con- 
cerning private service at Fairfield, ap- 
proved. 

July 24: 


Order approved authorizing 
the Peoples Telephone Co., of Chillicothe, 
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to issue and sell $5,000 aggregate princi- 
pal amount of its first mortgage gold 
bonds, dated July 1, 1922, maturing 
serially until July 1, 1937, beating interest 
at 6 per cent, to be issued under and se- 
cured by the first mortgage or deed of 
trust, dated July 1, 1922, given by the 
company to C. B. Zinner, of Chillicothe; 
bonds are to net the company not less 
than 90 per cent of their face value. 

July 24: Order approved authorizing 
the Abington Home Telephone Co. to is- 
sue and sell $10,000 aggregate principal 
amount of its first mortgage gold bonds, 
date July 1, 1922, maturing serially un- 
til July 1, 1942, bearing 6 per cent inter- 
est; to be issued under and secured by 
the first mortgage or deed of trust, dated 
July 1, 1922, given by the company to 
Orion Latimer, of Abingdon, IIl.; bonds 
are to be issued so as to net the company 
not less than 90 per cent of their face 
value. 

July 24: Order approved authorizing 
the Astoria Telephone Co. to purchase 
and H. S. Bucher, doing business under 
the name of Astoria Telephone Exchange, 
to sell the entire telephone property now 
owned by the latter, located in and 
around the village of Astoria, Fulton 
county, for the consideration of $14,000; 
granting to the Astoria Telephone Co. a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
to construct, maintain and operate a tele- 
phone exchange or system and furnish 
service in the territory now served by the 
existing company in and around the vil- 
lage of Astoria; and authorizing the As- 
toria Telephone Co. to issue and sell $25,- 
000 aggregate par amount of its com- 
mon capital stock. 

July 24: Order approved authorizing 
the Mann Telephone Co. to execute and 
deliver its first mortgage for the purpose 
of securing certain notes; and authorizing 


the company to issue and sell $17,500 ag- ° 


gregate principal amount of its first mort- 
gage notes, to be dated not later than 
September 15, 1924, to mature serially, 
bearing 6 per cent interest, to be issued 
under and secured by mortgage. 

July 24: Order approved suspending 
until December 29, 1924, proposed rates 
for telephone service in Cisna Park vicin- 
ity, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 4 of 
the Iroquois County Telephone Co. 

July 24: Order approved resuspending 
until February 28, 1925, proposed rates 
for telephone service in Alton and. Wood 
River, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 
2 of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

July 24: Order approved resuspending 
until March 1, 1925, proposed rates for 
telephone service in Meredosia and Bluffs, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2, of the 
Home Telephone Co. 

July 24: Order approved resuspending 
until January 29, 1925, proposed rates 
for telephone service in Marissa, stated in 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 4, second re- 
vised sheet 1, of the Marissa Telephone 
Co. ° 


July 29: Conplaint filed against the 
Lanark Mutual Telephone Co., of Lanark, 
and the Milledgeville Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Milledgeville, by the Carroll County 
Independent Telephone Co., which al- 
leges the defendant companies have 
wrongfully invaded the territory of the 
complaining company and are furnishing, 
contrary to law, .service to certain resi- 
dents of Mt. Carroll township. It is 
charged the Lanark company is supplying 
service to the farms of Glen and Elmer 
Burlholder, and the Milledgeville company 
is doing the same for the farms of Floyd 
Miller, Harvey Mathis and Bert Wat- 
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kins, all located in’ Mt. Carroll township, 

July 30: Order issued resuspending 
until March 1, 1925 the proposed schedule 
of increased rates of the Home Telephone 
Co. in Meredosia and Bluffs. 

August 1: Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
filed notice of proposed increase in rates 
for its Urbana and Champaign exchanges, 
to take effect at once. 

INDIANA. 

July 22: Application filed by the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. for permission 
to acquire the properties of the Louisville 
Home Telephone Co. at New Albany and 
Sellersburg and the Independent Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., operating in southern 
Indiana and subsidiary companies. The 
proposed purchase price of the former 
properties is $393,300 and the latter, 


3,008. 

July 28: Hearing held at Anderson on 
application of Arestes Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates. No subscribers pro- 
tested the increase. 

July 28: Application of Newport Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
granted, effective August 1. The new 
rates per month are: Business, single 
line, $1.85; business, party line, $160; 
residence (city) single, $1.50; residence, 
(city), party, $1.40; residence (rural) 
single, $1.50; residence (rural) party, 
$1.25; extension, business $1.00; exten- 
sion, residence, $.50. 

July 31: Order issued on petition filed 
by the Kiwanis Club of Elwood in Jan- 
uary directing the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. to include in its Elwood telephone di- 
rectory, not later than January 1, 1925, 
the list of subscribers of the Perkinsville- 
Lapel Telephone Co., the Aroma Tele- 
phone Co., the Leisure Telephone Co. 
and the Farmers’ & Citizens’ Telephone 
Co. of Frankton. 

The subscribers of the Elwood Tele- 
phone Co. have free service to the sub- 
scribers of these other companies, in towns 
about Elwood, and the commission ruled 
that in view of that the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. should include these names 
in the Elwood directory. 

August 4: Commission authorized the 
purchase by the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. of certain poles, lines and equipment 
of the Citizens Independent Telephone Co. 
of Terre Haute, for $4,257. The pole 
lines bought are along the right-of-way of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad between the 
Illinois state line and Terre Haute. 

August 8: Hearing held at Shoals on 
application of Mitchell Telephone Co. for 
authority to establish a new toll rate be- 
tween Mitchell and Shoals. 

MARYLAND. 

July 30: Formal complaint filed by 
commission against Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and Western Electric Co. 
as affecting the Chesapeake & Potomacs 
proposed schedule of higher rates. A 
hearing is set for September 22. 

MIssIsSIPPI. 

August 11: Hearing held on applica- 
tion of Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for increases in rates in cef- 
tain northeastern counties of state. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 4: Complaint filed by W. 0. 
Mayberry, of Mayberry, against Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., alleging un- 
satisfactory service conditions. 

August 5: Complaint filed by L. 0. 
Williams, of University Place, against 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., a!leg- 
ing that it is wrong to charge bus:ness 
rate for entire year. 
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Binds 
Any Load 


Securely 


man eee C, Stacy, 

Dear Sir: 

Binder, as descr sin you 
° — ° o i ! up at our Accident Prevention Com- 

Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles, lumber, eultee esting and everybody acrond tha 


etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous boom poles. You simply pass The Chairman of the General Aectient Pre- 










uestion of using the Load 
bed in your circular, was 


chain around the load—attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links of the chain Sention Committee hes been, trying them 
—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. entirely satiefactory and that they wack be 
standard and would replace all boom 


Telephone companies find If yen have uct secsived any orders divest, 


‘ou will probably receive same from the 


estern Electric Com 
e e iHt~wowmtin. 
Yours very truly, 
(Name on Request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 


big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 
expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and 
hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 
TIFFIN, OHIO 






























“INDIANA” 


TELEPHONE AND # TURNER UTILITY FURNACE 
TELEGRAPH WIRE § Welded Steel Tank 


\ = > Cast Bronze Burner 
only 
Two Openings 





PROVEN BEST BY TEST 





. 
Time and the aid ge ae agen in Tank 
engineers, have enabled us to develop an 
manufacture the highest grade wire krown to Safety Valve 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 


7-Pint Capacity 


lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its Mons durable furnace made. Reservoir made of seamless 
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Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. drawn steel, copper plated inside and out. The patented 
bronze spider casting supports the uprights, eliminating 
openings in the tank and preventing leaks. Pump and filler 
plug are combined in one opening. The safety valve prevents 
leaks and bursting pressure. PERFECT operation with either 
gasoline or kerosene, Insist on Turner—all progressive jobbers 
STEEL STRAND stp them. 
m a: 11 exclusive features in Turner Blotorches. 
Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra : 
° | . ® 
High Strength Grades. NT —— ha 
Park Ave. camore ° 
HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS — ‘ 
The World’s Largest Exclusice Manufacturers of Blow Torches, Fire Pots and Brazer 
MANUFACTURED BY DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO San Francisco: Rice-Hitt Co., 623 Larkin St. 
. Los Angeles: Rice-Hitt Co., 324 N. San Pedro St. 
Seattle: Rice-Hitt Co., 1427 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA New York: The Turner Brass Works, 36 Murray St. 
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New HAMPSHIRE. 

August 1: Certain increases in rates 
petitioned for by the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. allowed. The in- 
creases are for switchboard and private 
branch lines, and upon specified toll ser- 
vice involving messenger service. Other 
rate increases were suspended until Sep- 
tember 1, for further consideration. 

OuI0. 

August 4: The Troy» Telephone Co. 
authorized to purchase at $90 per share, 
60 shares ($100 per share) of the 6 per 
cent preferred stock on the Tipp Tele- 
phone Co. 

August 6: The commission certified a 
tentative valuation, as of June 2, 1923. of 
the Youngstown, Ohio, exchange property 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. using cur- 
rent prices. This valuation is made in 
connection with the company’s application 
for unified rates in that city. The com- 
mission’s valuation summarized : 

Physical property, reproduction.$3,961 357 
Depreciation 389,228 


$3,572,129 
428,655 


Rate base $4,000,784 


The company’s valuation which carried 


Present value 
Intangibles, overheads, 
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an item for “Cost of Attaching Business,” 

as of May 31, 1923, was reproduction 

cost $5,209,996; present value $4,791,813. 
OKLAHOMA. 

August 13: Hearing in case of Frank 
Burns, owner, Maramec Telephone Co. 
vs. Jennings Telephone Co. alleging in- 
vasion of territory. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 30: The Forest Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. filed a new schedule of 
rates making increases over the existing 
tariffs. The company serves Clarion, 
Forest, Venango and Warren counties. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 

July 31: Following the taking of testi- 
mony in the Bishopville Telephone Co. 
case, in which the company asked an in- 
crease of 50 cents per telephone, the rail- 
road commission took the matter under 
advisement. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 2: The commission authorized 
the Speich & Coplein Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates for telephone service to 
rural subscribers in Green county, adjacent 
to Monroe. U-3064. 

August 4: The commission dismissed 
the application of the Rock County Farm- 
ers Telephone Co., seeking a division of 
the revenue from toll messages between 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and itself 
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and the cross complaint of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., in which an increase in 
the switching rate to the Rock County 
company is asked. 

August 4: In the matter of the in- 
vestigation, on motion of the commission, 
of the necessity for the extension of tele- 
phone service by the New Franken Telc- 
phone Co. to Victor Paque, of Luxemburs, 
the commission found that public conven- 
ience and necessity did not require the 
proposed extension and, thereupon, dis- 
missed the proceeding. R-3074. 

August 7: In the matter of the in- 
vestigation, on motion of the commission, 
of the alleged refusal of telephone service 
to Charles Wohlfarth by the Pine Lake 
Rural Telephone Co., of Rhinelander, the 
commission ordered that within 20 days 
after Mr. Wohlfarth shall have delivered 
to the Pine Lake company a duly executed 
agreement to maintain and repair the line 
to his premises from the existing terminus 
of the company’s line, which is not located 
on the public highway, the company shall, 
at its own expense, string the necessary 
wire and furnish telephone service to the 
complainant, Charles Wohlfarth. U-3069. 

August 9: The commission granted the 
application of the Madeline Island Tele- 
phone Co., of La Pointe, for authority to 
increase its rates. U-3055. 



































issue the most 
comprehensive 
had anywhere— 


insurance 


at cost. 
tures and more. 


lected risks. 


risk. 


net equalled elsewhere. 


The Policy 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
satisfactory and 


Furnishing absolute protection 
Embodying all the standard fea- 
Covering special classes and se- 


Selling at established rates. 

Returning savings at the end. of 
the policy period, depending upon 
the individual experience of the 


Giving a claims service that is 


It is an honest policy, carried 
out in an honest way and gives a 
square deal under all conditions. 

This forms the creed of every 














to be 


Insurance at 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer's Liability 
Public Liability 

Teams Liability 
Contractors’ Liability 
Elevator 

Automobile 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


member of the organization and 
has built up the reputation of 
Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is 
one of the best and most favor- 
ably known in the Mississippi 


Valley. 
Northern Western 
CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
UNDERWRITERS OF SELECTED CLAss INSURANCE 
At Cost 
Utiuitigs INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 
EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


St. Louis, Me. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 





Secure Your Copy of Booklet on 
Creosoted Pine Poles. 
“International Pressure Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles,” is the title 
of a pole booklet just issued by the Inter- 
national Creosoting & Construction Co., 
Galveston, Texas. It is a compendium on 
creosoted and the International’s 
method of pole production, treatment and 

distribution. 

The first few pages of the booklet are 
taken up with a presentation of the Inter- 
national company’s policy, a discussion of 
southern yellow pine as a pole wood, and 
creosote oil as a preservative. Then in 
order are taken up production, plant and 
treating facilities, seasoning, preservative, 
treatment, the record of treatment, stock 
and special poles, the dating nail, the econ- 
omy of creosoted poles, tabulated physical 
properties and standard volumes of poles, 
and specifications for poles and preserva- 
tive treatment. 

The discussions deal briefly with the 
operations of pine pole production which 
affect cost and determine quality—in other 
words those matters their 
reflection in the service and efficiency of 
the pole line. 

“An understanding of what creosoted 
pine poles have done and are doing in the 
pole field is the best possible evidence of 
their merit” the foreword, “and 
the intimate part they will play in the 
greater electrical development of the fu- 
ture, by reason of the low annual cost and 
because of the existing shortage of other 
pole woods, is worthy of careful study.” 

The International Creosoting & Con- 
struction Co. is a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of timber preservation having made 
a modest start nearly 50 years ago—back 
in 1875. It now has unusually well 
equipped treating plants at Texarkana and 
Beaumont, Texas, which have a combined 
capacity of 120 million board feet per 
year. 


poles 


which have 


says 


The favorable position of these yards at 
the north and south vantage points of the 
Southwest’s great timber belt is a decided 
advantage in procuring and selecting ma- 
terial and also in the prompt shipment of 
orders. A large supply of poles ready for 
immediate shipment is carried in stock at 
all times and the company takes great 
pride in its “Ship Today Service.” 

The booklet is bound in a substantial 
and attractively colored cover which fea- 
tures a lead of Southern yellow pine 
Poles. Diagrams, tables and excellent and 
Well selected groups of photographs great- 
ly aid in making clear and illustrating the 
text matter. The statements made have 
beer carefully checked so that the 


booklet is authoritative in every way. 

Copies of the pole booklet may be ob- 
tained upon by application to the Inter- 
national Creosoting & Construction Co., 
Galveston, Texas. The company also will 
gladly place at the reader’s disposal its 
50 years of experience on any question 
regarding treated timber. 


Some New Bulletins on Radio 
Storage Batteries. 

The Universal Battery Co., 3410-24 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, has recently issued 
some bulletins that are of wide interest. 

The booklet, “Radio Batteries,” con- 
cisely presents information as to the ca- 
pacity of batteries required for radio 
sets and describes and illustrates the Uni- 
versal A and B radio storage batteries in 
addition to giving their advantages for 
radio use. Various battery parts and ac- 
cessories such as chargers and meters are 
also described. 

Another bulletin gives the specifications 
of Universal “Nu-Sea!” storage batteries 
for power and light plants. 

A bulletin that will interest all having 
radio sets is that one entitled, “The Care 
of the Radio Storage Battery. This is 
a talk by Jos. H. Whitehead, engineer, 
Universal Battery Co., broadcasted during 
the spring from station WMAQ, Chicago. 
Copies of these bulletins will be mailed to 
interested persons upon request to the Uni- 
versal Battery Co. 





Belden Mfg. Co. Moves Eastern 
Sales Office to Newark, N. J. 


The Belden Mfg. Co., manufacturers of 
insulated cable and cordage, an- 
nounce. the removal of its Eastern sales 
office and warehouse on August 9 from 
Metuchen, N. J., to 399 Market street, 
Newark, N. J. The new location is con- 
veniently located one block from the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. station. 

In this warehouse, greatly increased 
and more varied. stocks of magnet wire, 
rubber-covered wire and insulation mate- 
rial will be carried for the requirements 
of the eastern trade. 
tinues in charge. 


wire, 


S. C. Schenck con- 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

StToraAGE Batteries by George Wood 
Vinal, physicist, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. 402 pages, 6 ins by 9 
ins., with 156 illustrations and diagrams. 
Price $4.50 net. 

Storage batteries are now ’so largely used 
that a book giving physical and chemical 
facts and theories about them and describ- 
ing their various applications is indeed 


no tools— 
just hands 


BONITA Aerial 
Cable Rings are so 
designed that they 
can be readily 
mounted by hand on 
the strand. No tools 
or pliers are neces- 
sary. 


Put up ina “jiffy” 
—and taken down 
just as quickly. If 
necessary, can _ be 
used over and over 
again. 


A size forevery 
cable requirement. 


80,000,000 in serv- 
ice giving daily sat- 
isfaction to tele- 
phone, electric light 
and power compan- 
ies. 


A request brings 
free samples. 











Cameron Appliance Co. 


Everett, Mass. 
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welcome. It is not in any sense a “re- 
pair manual” but lays emphasis on the 
scientific principles involved without, how- 
ever, permitting the text to become so 
technical as to restrict the general use- 
fulness of the book. 

The storage battery is discussed not 
only from the physical and chemical stand- 
point but also from the practical side as 
well. A general description of the methods 
oi manufacturing is given and particular 
attention is directed to the electrolyte and 
the role it plays. 

The ten chapters into which the book 


is divided are: Introduction discussing 
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the storage battery industry, primary and 
secondary cells, the grouping of cells and 
electrical units; materials and methods of 
construction ; the electrolyte; theory of re- 
actions, energy transformations and volt- 
age; capacity; operation; resistance; effi- 
ciency ; testing storage batteries; and pres- 
ent day uses for storage batteries. 

In the latter chapter considerable space 
is devoted to the uses made of storage 
batteries in telephone work. The tele- 
phone man will find this a valuable aid 
for he now not only has storage batteries 
in his exchange but also in his automobile 
and radio set. 
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As previously stated it is not too techni 
cal and contains information that may he 
found only after search through man, 
publications. It is a book that undoubted- 
ly will fill a long-felt want among all 
who have an interest in storage batteries. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, August 11.—Copper—Firm ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1354@133c. 
Tin—Steady ; and futures, 52.37c. 
Iron—Firm; No. 1 northern, $19.50@21; 
No. 2 northern, $19@20; No. 2 southern, 
$18@ 18.50. Lead—Firm ; 
Antimony—Spot, 9.12c. 


spot 


spot, 7.75c 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward tc Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


GREENSBORO, IND.—The Greensboro Co- 
operative Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital stock. The di- 
rectors of the company are as follow: 
C. R. Lee, E. M. Swain, R. O. McDaniel, 
Minton Stafford and Alton Evans. 

OwenssurG, Inp.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed by the Owensburg 


Farmers Cooperative Telephone Co. with 
$1,500 capital stock. Pryor Simpson, 
Frank Edington and James McKeg, are 
directors of the company. 

CumMING, lowa.—The Cumming Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $5,000 capital stock. J. H. Mc- 
Laughlin is president and manager of 
the new corporation and Jas. L. Mulvihill, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Haze. Green, Ky.— The Lacy Creek 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 





Save 75% on 
Blue Prints 
’ L 


Print them in 
one process 
with the 


PEERLESS 


Why pav the cost of 
printing blue prints by 
the old “3 process” method 
—changing them from one 
machine to another, when 
you can do the complete 
job perfectly on ONE 
machine—in a fourth of 
the time—at a 75% saving 
of costs? 


Send coupon 
for booklet. 
It gives 
detailed 
facts on 
savings. 


Pease Company 
804 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Kindly send Booklet M-23. 


Name 


Firm 


With a 
Equipment, 
in the 


Peerless Blue Printing 
the operator merely ‘feeds 
tracings and the machine 
prints, washes and dries any quan- 
tity up to 120 linear yards of blue 
prints in one hour and yet as short 

a run as 4 or 5 yards can be made 

to distinct advantage. 


Partial List of Telephone Users: 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. New York Tele- 
phone Co., New York City, N. Y. 
Bell Telephone Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Southern Bell Tel. 

& Tel. Co., Richmond, Va., 

and Atlanta, Ga. Michi- 

gan State Telephone Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The C. F. Pease Company 
804 N. Franklin St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


$450 capital stock by G. F. Neff, M. M. 
Lacy and J. F. Sample. 

PIKEVILLE, Ky.—The Eastern Kentucky 
Home Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $100,000 capital stock by S. W. 
Starkey, Ola Crutchfield, Woodford 
Crutchfield, of Pikeville, and Alfred D. 
Roberts, of Charleston, W. Va. 

Vortex, Ky.— The Vortex & Holly 
Home Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $840 capital stock by O. H. 
Miller, R. L. Holton and R. L. Patton. 

STANFIELD, OrE.— The Orchards Co- 
operative Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $25 capital stock by W. G. 
Wallace, Julia Haggman and C. E. Cleve- 
land, et al. 

Beresrorp, S. D.—The Norway & 
Pleasant Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $2,500 capital stock by Lud- 
wig Romerein, Ludwig Rasmussen and S. 
A. Steensland, all of Beresford. 

TutTHitt, BENNETT . County, S. D.— 
The Tuthill Mutual Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $1,500 capital 
stock by J. T. Jones, C. F. Gertman and 
J. B. Tuthill. 

Wakonpa, S. D.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed by the Wakonda 
Telephone Co. The capital stock is 
placed at $10,000 and the incorporators 
are W. G. Wright, S. Johnson and F. A. 
Sweezy. 

WEsSINGTON Sprincs, S. D. — The 
Springs Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $50,000 capital stock by A. L. 
Warner and H. S. Quiggle, of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and E. V. Fuston, of Wes- 
sington Springs. 

Mippteton, Va.—The Valley Local 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $5,000 by R. A. Lar- 
rick, president; E. M. Funk, secretary; J. 
H. Fisher, A. H. Hottel, N. D. Leng, all 
of Middletown, and A. C. Boyer, J. D 
Binker, G. L. Rothgeb and L. J. Cave, of 
Stephens City, Va. 

Construction. 

NewsBerc, Orr. — The Newberg Tele- 
phone Co., of which E. E. Goff is man- 
ager, is expending a considerable sum of 
money for replacements, repairs and addi- 
tions to its system. 

CoMANCHE, OKLA. — The Comanche 
Telephone Co., under direction of its 
manager, Samuel Hand, is assisting the 
city in beautifying the city by moving its 
lines from the main street to the alleys and 
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placing the wires in cable. When the 
work is completed the company’s wire 
plant will be in first-class condition. The 
civic improvements under way in Co- 
manche include the paving of the streets. 


Financial. 


Morrison, Irt.—The Morrison Tele- 
phone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $175,000. 

PITTSFIELD, Itt.— The Pike County 
Telephone Co. has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 3% per cent. 

Terre Haute, Inp.—The Citizens Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. has created $2,000,- 
000 of preferred capital stock. 

ArcuBoL_p, Onto.—The Archbold Tele- 


phone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $35,000 to $50,000. 
TittaMooK, Ore. — The Cloverdale 


Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $2,000 to $5,000. 

BrowNwoop, TExAs.—The West Texas 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $400,000 to $500,000. 

Luriin, TeExas.—The Luflin Telephone 
Exchange has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $75,000. 

Tom Batt, Texas. — The Tom Ball 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 


Elections. 

BELVIDERE, ILt.—The newly-elected of- 
ficers of the Belvidere Telephone Co. are 
as follows: President, S. L. Odegard: 
vice-president, C. F. Brown; secretary and 
treasurer, J. F. O’Connell. 

Me.tiott, INp.—The stockholders of the 

Mellott Telephone Co. met recently and 
elected the following directors: S. A. 
Moore, ad E. Huff, B. E. Page, W. H. 
Carman, I. M. Simmons, Albert Lawson 
and Dennis Broderick. The board of di- 
rectors elected the following officers: S. 
A. Moore, president; Ferman Gallaher, 
secretary and treasurer. 
_ Wawaka, Inp.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the People’s Mutual Telephone Co., 
the following officers and_ directors 
were chosen for the ensuing year: Joe 
W. Smith, president; Irvin Cobbs, secre- 
tary; Charles W. Schwab, Jacob Raymer 
and Carl Frick, directors. 

CotumBriA, Pa.—Mrs. Esther F. Young, 
Philadelphia, was re-elected president of 
the Columbia Telephone Co. at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. Dr. S. 
5. Mann was chosen vice-president and 
Charles E. Taylor, secretary-treasurer. H. 
\. Oberdorf was re-elected general man- 
ager. The directors chosen at this an- 
nual meeting are as follows: Mrs. Esther 
F. Young, Dr. S. S. Mann, Horace Det- 
weiler, Charles E. Taylor, Samuel W. 
Hinkle, Charles L. Filbert and Captain C. 
E. Lenig. 

_. Marion Center, Pa. — The Farmers’ 
lelephone Co. held its annual meeting re- 
cently and elected the following officers 
and directors: President, H. E. Bence, 
Marion Center; vice-president, Fred Ful- 
ler, Rossiter ; secretary, S. J. McManis, 
Marion Center; treasurer, E. M. Thomp- 
son Marion Center, and assistant secre- 
C. C. Pollock, Marion Center; di- 
rectors, Scott Chambers, Home; J. R. 
Smith, Penn Run; W. J. Burns, Rural 
\ alley; Ed. Kline, Creekside and W. G. 
Smith, Indiana. 

RALPHTON, Pa.—The stockholders of 
the Jenners-Quemahoning Telephone Co. 
have elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. Charles 
|. Shaffer; vice-president, Gus Lape; sec- 


retary, Royal Rhoades; treasurer, Robert 
Zimmerman. 


tary, 
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ORANGEBURG 


FIBRE CONDUIT 





































Safe transit for 
telephone circuits 


HAT Orangeburg Fibre Conduit has 
definite advantages for telephone cir- 
cuits has been proved by actual practice. 


It offers the highest degree of protection 
against water, gas, electrolysis, and outside 
disturbances plus a permanence which 
allows planning for future development. 


Orangeburg duct may be installed for 
future needs with the assurance that it will 
remain in first class condition to take care 





Tireogh— of these needs as they arise. 
Electrical 
Materials JOHNS-MANVILLE, INC., 292 Madison Ave., at 41st St., N. ¥.C. 


FoR Branches in 62 Large Cities 

Utilities For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
Jobber 

Contractor 
Dealer 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 




















Distilled Water 
at Less Cost 


with this combination 


Ist. The Improved Rochlitz 
Automatic Water Still. 
2nd. A Low Steady Heat. 
3rd. ‘A Constant Water Supply. 
4th. Occasional attention . to 
carry away distilled 
water and to clean out 
waste matter. 
In this way you can get 
a constant stream of pure 
distilled water—%3 gal. to 
25 gals. an hour, at a 
cost of 2 cents to4 cents 
a gallon. 
Simplest, most economical water still. 


Write for details and prices 


Weber Bros. 
Metal Works 


120 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO 


























—Inductive Interference 
Eupert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 











W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 
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Lyxven, Wasu.—The stockholders of 
the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Whatcom County have re-elected the en- 
tire board of directors. It includes C. R. 
Axling, James Milhollin, William Creasy, 
Judge A. J. Clode, Julius Shields, Enos 
Strode, S. T. Jackman, D. L. German, 
and A. J. S. Olson. 

Miscellaneous. 

RusuHvit_e, Int. — The Pokeberry & 
Rushville Mutual Telephone Co. has cer- 
tified to the secretary of state to a disso- 
lution of the corporation and has sur- 
rendered its charter. The president was 
John Boise and the secretary, Leander 
Settles, both of Rushville. 

HANover, Kans.—The Hanover Tele- 
phone Co. has been sold by A. F. Geyer 
to Scott & Thomas, hardware merchants 
of Waterville. Philip Thomas has been 
elected. president of the company. W. H. 
Ellis will continue to serve as local man- 
ager of the properties. 

Fiat River, Mo.—The exchange of the 
Lead Belt Telephone Co. was _ recently 
destroyed by fire, the damage being esti- 
mated at $15,000. 

Sicer City, N. C—W. H. Garner, of 
Goldston, has purchased the telephone 
properties of the Siler City Light & Tele- 
phone Co. from Wade Siler. Mr. Garner 
also owns and operates the Bonlee Tele- 
phone Co., with exchanges at Goldston, 
Bonlee and Pittsboro. 

Loco, Oxta.—The Loco Telephone Co. 
has keen sold by Tom K. Kent to E. K 
King, of Ft. Cobb. 

Uvatpge, Texas.—The Uvalde exchange 
of the Uvalde, Del Rio & San Antonic 
Telephone Co. has been taken over by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. The 
former company, it is stated, will continue 
to operate telephone lines north of Uvalde. 

Mipway, Wis.—The Hammel Telephone 
Co. recently voted to sell its properties to 
the Midway Telephone Co. for a consider- 
ation of $2,300. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—First class foreman for 
heavy pole line construction. One who 
can qualify by satisfactory record on 
high grade work can secure good posi- 
tion with opportunity for betterment. 
Location New York State. Address 
6025, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable, married man 
with 15 years’ experience, desires posi- 
tion as manager or wire chief. Best of 
references from past and present em- 
ployers. Address 6023, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—A telephone 
plant between four and six hundred 
stations. Can make substantial first 
payment. Central states. preferred. 
Give full details in first letter. Address 
6024, care of TELEPHONY. 
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& Times Faster 
» “Typewrites’’ Names, Ad- 
dresses and rates on bilis. 
600 to 1000 an hour. FREE 
TRIAL. Easy Terms. 


h. 


06 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, iil. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadneck Building CHICAGO 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


"COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 

607 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ezelusive Telephone Accountents 

















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large number of companies. 
Write us about our 
monthly audit. 
Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 

















ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - 


OHIO 














CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











GENERALINSULATE CO., Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
**INSULATE”’ 
Hard Rubber Substitute 
Knobs, Insulators, 


Receiver Cases, 
Dials, Etc. 


Specials of Any 
Article to Order 














